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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Tuts book is the outcome of a series of articles published in 
the Bristol Times and Mirror. They attracted the attention of 
several Ringers, and especially of Alderman James Fuller Eberle, 
who encouraged me to expand them into a History of the Ancient 
Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers. The old Minute Books on 
which they were based afforded scant material for such an under- 
taking, which needed extensive research to complete. That was 
faced with diffidence, and here is the result—not so full as could 
be desired, yet fuller than seemed possible at the outset. It is 
published with the authority of the Committee of the Guild, though 
it was written solely with the desire to please my friend Alderman 
Eberle. It is fitting that his name should be associated with my work, 
because he has laboured so long and earnestly to preserve for our 
benefit, and the benefit of those who follow us, much that concerns 
Bristol and Bristolians of the past. My thanks must also be 
tendered to Mr. Charles Wells, whose sympathy and assistance 
were always stimulating. In the reading of proofs, the selection of 
illustrations, and the general format of the book valuable help has 
been rendered by Sir L. Goodenough Taylor and Mr. J. A. 
Arrowsmith-Brown. 
H. E. ROSLYN. 
Tue Rep Lopce, 
Park Row, 
BRISTOL. 
November, 1928. 
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CHAPTER I 


Queen Elizabeth’s Interest—An Untuifilled Promise 


Guild of St. Stephen’s Ringers by reason of what she 
promised when visiting Bristol in 1574. She was so pleased 
with the sweet tone of St. Stephen’s bells, which were 
frequently rung in her honour, and the skill of the ringers, that she 


Q) cas Elizabeth’s name is closely linked with the Ancient 


undertook to give the Society a Charter. Her Majesty had ample 
opportunity of hearing the bells. She lodged in the Great House of 
Sir John Young on St. Augustine’s Bank, which stood till the middle 
of the 19th century when it was pulled down to enable Colston Hall 
to be built on the site. At the same time Colston’s Boys’ School, 
which had been established in the house, was removed to the 
Bishop’s vacated Palace at Stapleton. No doubt Queen Bess often 
looked across the water and admired the beautiful tower built by 
John Shipward, who was Mayor in 1453—a tower which still remains 
one of the glories of the city because it is unsurpassed by any parish 
church in the country. 

What the Queen readily consented to give while staying here, 
she forgot after her departure. It has been asserted that she had 
no power to make such a grant, because the Guild was not possessed 
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of land. To settle this point, Mr. A. H. Thomas, Clerk of the 
Records, Guild Hall, London, was consulted. He replied: 
As regards your question about the Church of St. Stephen’s 

Ringers, I should not have thought that their belonging to a 
church without lands of their own need necessarily debar them 
from receiving a Charter. Of course, a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was desirable because it enabled a body of men to hold 
lands as a corporate entity. That was why our Guilds all went 
for them. Previously they had to convey their property from 
one set of trustees to another, and they had no legal entity to 
sue at law. The best way to settle the question would be to 
search the patents between 1574 and 1620, and to see whether 
the ordinances of 1620 contain any reference to corporate 
holding of property. 

Her Majesty’s omission to grant a Charter will ever remain a 
matter of regret. It is constantly said that in 1620 King James I. 
redeemed the promise of the Queen, yet no trace of such a document 
has been discovered here, or at the Record Office. Had a Charter 
been issued by my Lord Chamberlain it would have recited the 
purposes for which the Guild was formed, given the names of those 
associated with its control, and probably the date of its foundation. 
The absence of such a document, and indeed of any other 
written records prior to 1681 leaves the origin of the Society 
entirely a matter of conjecture. Numerous attempts have been 
made to ascertain its true origin. These have not been attended 
with much success. The city archives render no assistance, and 
this may be due to the fact that the operations of the Society were 
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strictly confined to one parish, The muniment chests of 
St. Stephen’s are equally silent, and the same excuse cannot be put 
forward for the absence of evidence in those repositories. How the 
Ringers came to have free access to the belfry, a privilege they 
undoubtedly enjoyed, without the permission being recorded on the 
minutes of the Vestry, where other matters of far less importance 
were entered, would be a mystery, unless, as we believe, the Guild 
was established before vestries came into being. It is evident they 
made no demand on Church funds and they appear to have been 
a self-supporting, self-governing body from the outset. 
A Reticious FounpaTIONn 
Such limited information as we possess indicates that the 
Society was established on a religious basis. There is indirect 
proof of this in the name, and direct proof in the Ordinances 
set out in full in the Appendix, which are constantly, 
though erroneously described as a Charter. They were clearly 
framed by the members for their own good government and in 
no way suggest that they emanated from a Crown office. The 
oldest existing copy of these Ordinances bears date of 1693, and 
they were transcribed from the Ordinances of 1657, which in their 
turn were transcribed from the Ordinances of 1620. Thus there 
has been no break in their continuity. It is from the earliest year 
of this sequence that it has become the custom to date the formation 
of the Guild. Yet the close association of the name of Queen 
Elizabeth with it, justifies the contention that it was in existence 
during her life-time. Latimer says: 
It is clear from the tenor of some of the rules that the 
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Society was even then an ancient institution. Like the 

Fraternity of St. Mary of the Bellhouse, who had a chapel and 

chantry priest in St. Peter’s Church, the Ringers had been 

probably a pre-Reformation guild for religious, benevolent and 
social purposes. 
The rules are of special value because they tell us what little 
we know about the Guild in its young days. The quaint 
phraseology employed does not obscure the fact that these 
regulations were drafted for a company of practical bellringers. 
What could be more significant than this >— 

If any one of the said company after the time he shall 
come into the Church to ring shall be so saucy as to take the 
rope to ring before the Master, and the eldest of the said 
company who have been Masters shall be settled where they 
please to ring, the party so offending shall pay for such his 
offence two pence, one penny thereof to the sexton and the 
other penny to the Company. 

That they were godly men, with a due appreciation of the 
meaning attached to the ringing of bells, and the sacredness of the 
building in which the bells were rung, is confirmed by this rule :— 

If any of the said Company shall be so rude as to run 
into the Belfry before he do kneel down and pray as every good 
Christian ought to do, he shall pay for the first offence six- 
pence, and for the second he shall be cast out of the Company. 

Here we have two of the most illuminating items of the whole 
series. They explain the definite religious basis of the Guild and 
the class of men from whom its members were recruited. 
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We should like to carry this phase of our story further, but 
the most we can do is to give an extract from the will of William 
Eyton, dated September 29, 1636. He is described as a yeoman 
born in the parish of St. Stephen, and bequeathed— 

To such of my neighbours and parishioners that do use 
to ring at the Church and be of the Ringers of St. Stephen’s 
parish towards the increase of their stock and continuance of 
their fellowship £4. To Leonard Styles, sexton of the parish, 
IOs. 

He also left sixpence a week for bread to the poor, for he was a man 
of substance. 


Earuiest Documentary EvmENCE 

So far as our researches have gone, this will take us closer to 
1620 than any other known document. The purpose to which this 
gift was applied was the ringing of a knell on the anniversary of 
Eyton’s death. He passed away on October 8th, 1656, so the 
benefaction has kept his memory green for nearly 300 years. 

To what extent benevolence was practised is not made clear 
by the Ordinances. Fines were imposed for numerous offences, 
and the money so obtained, after the deduction of a small per- 
centage which went into the pouch of the sexton, was spent for the 
benefit of the Company—in other words, was devoted to the 
purchase of meat and drink. We may fairly assume that whenever 
the members assembled the proceedings did not terminate until a 
bottle of wine had been opened—possibly several bottles—and 
emptied. The meetings on Michaelmas Day for the election of 


Master and Wardens were held at what we should regard as an 
B 
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extremely inconvenient hour of the day—“ between five and eight 
o’clock in the morning.” Those who rose at such an early hour 
naturally needed refreshment when they had transacted the business 
which called them together. It was therefore a pleasant custom for 
the Company to breakfast, and, as will be shown in the course of 
our narrative, the “income” of 3s. 4d. paid at that period by 
candidates on their admission, regularly went towards discharging 
the cost of these meals. 

Although no reference is made in the rules to the festivities 
associated with the gatherings on November 17th, it is more 
likely they were always in the nature of a dinner. It is difficult to 
imagine any enthusiasm being aroused by the procession of the Don 
at 8 a.m., and unless it did arouse enthusiasm, it would never have 
been maintained till this day. The same may be said with regard 
to the singing of “ The Golden Days of Good Queen Bess.” 


Ups anp Downs 


A similar Society, as Latimer tells us, was formerly attached to 
St. Peter’s Church, and this is supposed to have expired in conse- 
quence of wide departure from its original purpose. A like fate 
would have befallen the Antient Guild of St. Stephen’s Ringers but 
for the efforts of a few wise men whose veneration for old practices 
led them to see the need of adapting them to the age in which they 
lived. The exact date at which St. Stephen’s Ringers lost their 
original identity cannot be fixed. We believe they became a mixed 
body before the end of the 17th century. Then for more than a 
hundred years they degenerated into a mere convivial company, 
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who, beyond observing various old customs at their gatherings, 
showed little concern, either for the bells reverently rung by their 
predecessors, or the Church from which they derived their name. 
The loyalty of the members was often severely taxed by the 
laxness of the officers, and on numerous occasions, when determined 
action was taken to bring about a renewal of prosperity, the effort 
was too short-lived fully to attain its object. In no other way is it 
possible to account for the repetition of resolutions couched in 
almost identical language on such vital matters as the payment of 


> ce 


“ quartridges ” and the security of the “stock of the Company.” 
If the expressed wish of the members had been complied with, there 
would have been no need to re-state them after the lapse of a few 
years. Whenever the outlook was most gloomy someone always 
came forward with a proposition which re-kindled interest. In this 
way danger of complete collapse was averted and the Society 
flourished again. 

These ups and downs will be traced in detail in subsequent 
pages. They are referred to here because they show that through- 
out its long career the Guild made a strong appeal to many citizens. 
A few at least were always ready to serve it. Their names are to 
be found in the minutes year after year. They were as willing to 
render personal service as they were to contribute money. By such 
means alone was the Society kept alive. They ultimately led to a 
complete transformation in its field of activities, and turned a body 
which had become purely selfish into one of practical usefulness. 
The spirit of the past survives, though diverted into a modern 
channel, and so long as it lasts, the Guild will remain a Bristol 
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institution to which it is an honour to belong and a pleasure to 
support. It has splendid traditions, and to promote their mainten- 
ance is the sole reason for the publication of this book. 
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CHAPTER II 


Seventeenth Centurp Records 


HEN we remember that only in modern days has the 

Guild enjoyed the advantage of a permanent officer in 

the person of a treasurer, and an abiding habitation, it 

is remarkable to find that with one brief break the minute books 

have been preserved intact since 1682. They are six in number. 

The first of the series was brought into use on September 29th of 

the year named. It is a small volume of eighty pages, measuring 

7% inches by 6 inches, bound in vellum, which time has crinkled, 

cracked and discoloured. On its flyleaf are indications that some 

members were careful to try a quill before making an entry or sign- 

ing their name. Twice the phrase “ know all men” appears, and 

once “in my day.” If this practice had been more common it 
would now be far easier to read portions of the contents. 

Until comparatively recent times the minutes of the meeting 
held on September 29th, 1682, were missing. The sheet on which 
they were written had become detached and was presumed to have 
been destroyed. It was recovered in rather a curious way. Mr. 
James Bush, who was Master in 1847, was an active collector of 
Bristoliana. After his death in 1866 an examination of his papers 

9 B* 
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brought to light a much stained fragment with worn and broken 
edges, which was fortunately identified as the long lost opening 
page of the 1682 Minute Book. Richard Cripps (Master 1870) 
was responsible for its return to the archives of the Society, and he 
received the thanks of the members for his action. 

Scant as may be the information this fragment affords, it is 
worth setting out in full. So far as modern type can express it, the 
page reads :— 

Septemb. 29th, 1682. 
It being then Election day there was these 
Persons putt in Election for Master as ffoll™ 


7 Voates Mr. Jon. Neads 1111111 
— Mr. Robert Bound — 
5 Voates Mr. Jon. Blanch IIIII 


Election for Wardens. 
Robert Clement II 
Robert Naylor II 
Thomas Rendall 1111111 


oOo ON 


On the reverse of the sheet there is written :— 
Septembr. 29th, 1682. 
An Acco. of the Persons’ Names 
that was att the Election. 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, Old Master. 
Mr. Guy Hill. 
Mr. Jon. Needs. 
Mr. Robert Bishopp. 
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Mr. Joseph Baker. 

Mr. Alexander Caduggan. 
Wm. Jones. 

Robert Clement. 

Jon. Pray. 

Thomas Rendall. 

Richard Earle. 

Jon. Thompson, Junr. 


Tue First Known MASTER. 


It is from this source we learn that the name of the Master 
appointed at the corresponding meeting of 1681 was Thomas 
Atkins. Thus the lucky finding of this scrap of paper adds one 
more to the authentic list of men who served the Society in its 
highest office. The last time Thomas Atkins performed any official 
act was on November 17th, 1685, when with two others he endorsed 
the minutes with this addendum:—“ These quarterages then 


rec* and the amount accepted by us,” an entry never repeated in 
the same terms. 
Equally interesting is the information concerning the meeting 
of November 17th, 1682. 
Mr. Francis Pride was then admitted into the company 
and fellowship of the Ringers belonging to the parish of 
St. Stephen’s within the City of Bristol, and then paid 3s. 4d. 
for his income. 
Three others were admitted at the same time. Of these Mr. James 


Hulbert “promised to pay 3s. 4d. for his income at the next 
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meeting.” No mention is made of his having redeemed his promise 
though we may presume he did so because he discharged his quarter- 
age in 1683 and was Master four years later. 
Then follows :— 
Itt being then Acompt day there was those Persons 
appeared and pay’d their quarterage as ffoll* :— 


: Se ee 

Mr. Guy Hill 00 : 00 : 04 
Mr. John Needs oO: 3: 00-3 S65 
Mr. Robert Bishopp 00 : 00 : 04 
Mr. Alexander Caduggan ... 00=2 500. 04 
Mr. Jon. Blanch 00 : 00: 04 
Mr. Thomas Phelps 00 : 00 : 04 
Mr. Joseph Baker ... 00 : 00 : O4 
Mr. Robert Bound 00 : 00 : O4 
Robert Clement 00 : 0O : O4 
Wm. Jones 00 : 00 : O04 
Nicholas Jones 00 : 00 : 04 
John Pray 00 : 00 : O04 


Rincers AND Non-RINGERS 


The statement previously made that by this stage in its history 
the Company had become a mixed one—that is, the membership 
comprised ringers and non-ringers—seems to be borne out by the 
in connection with certain names, and its 


2 


use of the prefix “ Mr.’ 
omission in connection with others. This was no mere accident on 
the part of the writer, because up to 1695 the practice was strictly 
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observed. The names of those honoured with the prefix did not 
always appear together as in the case just quoted, but were 
scattered up and down the lists. Yet even the men to whom the 
courtesy was denied must have been of good standing for one of 
them, Robert Sergeant, was chosen Master in 1694. On the day 
of his election he was described as “ Mr.” Robert Sergeant, but three 
months later in recording his death, the “ Mr.” after being written 
was scratched out. William Birte, Master in 1697, was treated in 
much the same way, though in his case an ugly dash —— took the 
place of the prefix. 

This very sharp distinction so constantly made supports our 
belief that by the close of the 17th century the original qualification 
had been modified and the members had become divided into two 
classes—those who practised the art of bell-ringing and those who 
were elected for their good social qualities—or, in other words, 
professionals and amateurs. This change does not appear to have 
affected the harmony within the ranks of the Society or to have 
impaired its prosperity. On the contrary, the compliment paid 
to Robert Sergeant and William Birte suggests that the Ringers 
were a united company prepared to recognise merit wherever 
it was found. If it cannot be truly said “once a Ringer always 
a Ringer” we do know that some whose names have just been 
quoted joined when young and paid their quarterages regularly 
till they passed away well smitten in years. The example they 
set in those early days has been loyally observed by many ever 
since. 

A further extract from the proceedings of November 17th, 
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1683, is desirable because it gives us the names of five men who 
were probably Past Masters :— 
It being then Count Day Mr. Thomas Atkins, the Old 

Master passed this Accompt. and paid unto Mr. John Needs, 

the New Master, the sum of Nine Pounds, and the said John 

Needs gave security his Brother, Mr. Wm. Needs, and was 

accepted by us who was then present. 

Guy Hill. 
Thomas Phelps. 
Robert Bishop. 
Joseph Baker. 
Alex. Caduggan. 

There is strong evidence to support our view that Guy Hill, 
Thos. Phelps, Robert Bishop, Joseph Baker and Alexander 
Caduggan were Past Masters because they attested the accuracy 
of the accounts, with two exceptions throughout the first book, and 
right down to the present day this duty has been discharged by the 
Master, Wardens and Past Masters alone. If our belief on this 
point is correct, we can trace the history of the Guild back to at 
least 1675 and possibly a year or two earlier. 


Tue First BEQUESTS 


It was stated at the opening of the present chapter that the 
Guild was without permanent officers. A Master and two Wardens 
were appointed annually and their duties terminated as soon as 
their accounts were accepted at the meeting of November 17th. 
There is no mention of a clerk prior to 1698. The term of his office 
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must have been brief and as no one was appointed to serve in a 
like capacity till 1743 the sole connecting link from year to year 
seems to have been the senior Past Master. In 1682 the Society 
was possessed of 49. Of this £4 was the bequest from William 
Eyton—his name is sometimes spelt Eaton—mentioned in the 
previous chapter, the interest on which was used to pay for a knell 
rung on the anniversary of his death, Oct. 8th, 1650, and 45 from 
George Wetherley, or Weatherley, for a like purpose on November 
2oth. This money, frequently referred to as “ the stock ’—it was 
to “ increase the stock ” that Eyton made his bequest—was carefully 
guarded. It was handed in “ pounds sterling” from Master to 
Master and each Master on receiving the stock gave a bond for its 
production the following November. This document was usually 
placed in the custody of the senior Past Master who may be said 
to have acted in the capacity of trustee. 

The existing practice of naming the Wardens senior and junior 
was not introduced till 1865 and the selection of them with a view to 
their becoming Masters in strict rotation dates from about the same 
period. There were times when it would seem that men joined 
simply in order that they might enjoy the distinction of holding 
office, for they dropped out as soon as they conveniently could 
afterwards. Indeed, we may go even further and say that occa- 
sionally a Warden was elected from outside the Guild and never 
paid income or quarterage. 

With regard to the habitation of the Guild, we should like to 
think that the annual Michaelmas meetings were always held in 
St. Stephen’s Church, its natural home. The vestry was the most 
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appropriate place in which its business could be transacted. Here 
again the minutes render us little or no assistance till well into the 
18th century when it may be inferred that a payment was made to 
the sexton. He would have received a fee only for services 
rendered, and obviously the services he rendered would have been 
in connection with the preparation of a place of meeting. Since 
1806 the vestry has been regularly used for the purpose of the 
elections. The circumstances which brought about this arrange- 
ment will be related in due course. 


MEETING PLACES 


From the outset we may suppose that the members met to 
pass the accounts on November 17th in each year in a tavern, 
though the first definite statement on the point appears as late as 
1742. Then “ Ye Goat on Ye Key” is named as the meeting 
place. Subsequently members became rather particular about the 
house in which the annual feast was served. Perhaps they were not 
invariably satisfied with the fare provided, because at intervals 
resolutions were adopted as to where the banquets should take 
place. These changes did not always have the desired result, for 
after deserting Ye Goat in favour of the Custom House Coffee 
House, members moved to the Exchange Coffee House and later 
again gave their patronage to the Custom House. In this respect 
they initiated a practice followed by the catch and glee clubs which 
flourished in the city a century later, for the latter never hesitated 
to change their quarters, when by doing so they were able to obtain 
liquor of better quality or at more reasonable rates. 
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The quaint phraseology used in recording the proceedings of 
1682 was followed with little variation for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It would be unfair to attribute this to lack of originality 
on the part of the scribe; it was obviously due to a desire to adhere 
to tradition, because the entries were rarely made two years in 
succession by the same individual. From the signatures appended 
to the accounts we hoped to trace the writers, but only in the case of 
John Needs have we met with success. He followed Thomas 
Atkins as Master, and was most regular in his attendance up to 
1700, when he died. Long before that time he had become senior 
Past Master, and with him the bond relating to the stock was 
deposited for safe keeping. There is some authority for saying he 
was connected with the tobacco trade. One of his name was 
apprenticed to the glass-making in 1713. His son was admitted to 
the Company in 1693. 

Francis Price, Master in 1683, can hardly be described as a 
loyal member, though his name remained on the list till 1705. 
He often omitted to pay his quarterage. “Is behind his 
a/c. two years” showed his irregularity. He never made good 
the deficiency; indeed, a member who was in default one year 
rarely discharged his liability subsequently. Up to 1707, the date 
at which the first book ends, there were only three occasions on which 
a note was made of arrears being cleared off. The Price family 
were closely associated with St. Stephen’s, and in 1709 John Price, 
a master mariner, gave £10 to the churchwardens, “the interest 
thereof to be given to the poor in bread on Twelfth Day yearly for 


” 
ever. 
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It is not until the Michaelmas meeting of 1685 that we are 
afforded any information different from that already quoted. Then 
this statement appears :— 

It was then mutually agreed and concluded upon by 
the general consent of the Master and Members of the Ancient 
Society of the Fellowship and Company of Ringers of St. 
Stephen, that Mr. Edward Taylor and Mr. Richard Hughes, 
the now present Churchwardens, was admitted to the Fellow- 
ship, paying their income according to the laudable custome as 
aforesaid. 

The honour does not appear to have been greatly valued by 
these gentlemen as beyond the initial 3s. 4d. they never contributed 
anything to the funds or rendered any personal service. In this 
respect they differed from many of their predecessors and successors 
in office, because members of the vestry appear to have become 
Ringers almost automatically. 

Robert Bound, a shipwright, Master in the following year, is 
the first of whom it is possible to furnish reliable biographical 
information. He was a member of the Corporation from 1696 until 
his death in 1715 and an Alderman during the last three years of 
that period. He filled in succession the offices of Sheriff, Mayor, 
and Governor of the Incorporation of the Poor. In addition he was 
a warden of the Merchant Venturers and President of the Glou- 
cestershire Society. This is interesting, because it shows that the 
Guild must have been of importance in the city to have won the 
support of a man of such distinction. He was not adverse to using 
his influence for the benefit of the parish, and it was through his 
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good offices that the Corporation were induced to make a grant of 
4100 towards the restoration of St. Stephen’s tower after it had 
been damaged by the great gale of 1703. It goes without saying 
that Robert Bound was a Churchman and a Royalist, as his father 
was before him. The latter was involved in the conspiracy which led 
to the execution of Yeomans and Boucher while the city was in 
the hands of the Cromwellians. 

A man of substance, Bound was one of the original lessees 
of land for building purposes in Queen Square. At the time he 
embarked on his profitable speculation, four other Masters engaged 
in the same business, namely, James Hollidge, Joseph Jones, 
John Day, and John Hobbs. 

Between 1663 and 1673 several children of Edward and Sarah 
Baugh were christened at St. Nicholas Church. They were relations 
of Joseph Baugh, who was appointed Master 1691, and remained an 
active Ringer many years. The Baughs, originally Whigs, subse- 
quently became closely identified with the Tory party. Three of 
them were members of the Corporation, and one of them, Stephen, 
a freeholder in the parish, became Master in 1733. 


THREE MASTERS IN ONE YEAR 


Three years later the Society had no fewer than three different 
Masters in the course of twelve months. At the usual September 
meeting Robert Sargeant was selected. His death soon rendered 
the office vacant, and the members were called together again on 
December 11th, when Hugh Williams was elected. Within three 
weeks he had passed away, and on January 2nd, 1695, “ our new 
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Master, Mr. Hugh Williams being dead” George Novis was 
appointed. Happily he survived not merely to complete the year’s 
work, but to render the Society valuable assistance well on into the 
18th century as became a good Churchman and resident in the 
parish. 

Up to 1690 we are afforded no definite information as to the 
use made of the quarterages and the income of new members, 
though we could have made a shrewd guess. These on the average 
amounted to 11s. a year. Then we meet with this memorandum :— 

This same day Mr. Charles White was admitted into the 

Company and Fellowship of Ringers belonging to the parish 

of St. Stephen’s and then paid a pottle of sack according to 

custom. 
Here we have a concise explanation as to what became of the income 
of new members, and it is reasonable to suppose quarterage was 
spent in the same way. 

Passing on to 1693, the records suddenly become very explicit 
on the point, for they state— 

It is agreed and concluded by all of this Company or 

Society that the old Master and new Master of this Company 

for the time being shall pay five shillings apiece towards the 

ordinary at ye 17th of November, or acompt. day, and that they 
shall pay ye Clubb for their securities and ye Clubb for any 
other guests they invite or bring with them. 
Two years later a note is made to the effect that the terms of this 
agreement were observed by George Novis and John Hobbs. The 
sum named conveys the idea that the ordinary was of a substantial 
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character, and a fair quantity of wine was needed to wash it down. 
No doubt as the bottles circulated tongues loosened, and that may 
account for this memorandum of Sept. 29th, 1696— 

It is this day agreed upon by us whose names are under- 
written that if any person in the Company shall swear an oath 
he shall for every such offence pay the sum of one shilling, to 
be added unto the stock of the said Company of Ringers. 

The accounts do not show that the penalty was ever enforced. 

Mr. Charles Wells, in his History of the Port of Bristol, gives 
us some valuable information concerning John Hobbs, the Master 
elected in 1696. One of the Committee of thirty-two chosen by the 
Corporation to render the Avon navigable between Bristol and Bath 
under powers granted the latter city in 1712, he was the chief instru- 
ment in getting the work completed by December, 1757. The 
neighbouring city recognised the importance of the services he 
rendered by making him a freeman. There was at one time 
considerable passenger traffic between Bristol and Bath by river; 
the journey took four hours and the fare was a shilling. That was 
cheap, and in addition the danger of highway robbery and the bad- 
ness of the roads were avoided. John Hobbs, a Tory, carried on 
the business of a timber merchant. 

A year later (1697) in a good bold hand, though with the usual 
flourishes, is set out— 

An exact list of all ye Persons names who belong to ye 
Company of Ringers, to w’ch must be added ye names of 
all such who may be admitted for the future, and is useful for 
adjusting quarteridges and invitation to feasts, etc. 
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1. John Neads, Snr. 17. William Birte. 

2. Robert Bound. 18. Robert Dunning. 

3. Richard Adams. 19. John Ivie. 

4. Francis Price. 20. James Josham. 

5. Charles Ansford. 21. Wm. Turton. 

6. Joseph Baugh. 22. Henry Warren. 

7. Marmaduke Williams. 23. John Seaborn. 

8. William Pugsley. 24. Jonathan Horniblow. 
9. Roger Addams. 25. Robert Duffield. 

10. Benjamine Light. 26. Francis Cadduggan. 
11. David Potter. 27. John Hobbs. 

12. James Swetman. 28. George Novis. 

13. William Nickolls. 30. John Clarke. 

14. Matthew Gibbs. 31. John Neads, Jnr. 
15. Thomas Martin. 32. Robert Tunbridge. 
16. Joseph Luff. 33. Charles Bligh. 


On the following page, in different writing, appear five 
additional names—George Parker, Thomas Rothley, Charles 
Nickolls, John Groves and Rob. Edwards—thus making a total of 
thirty-seven. It will be noticed that number 29 is omitted, and that 
the spelling is not uniform throughout, a defect common to the age. 
A point of more importance is, that twenty-one of these men had 
either held office as Master or were destined to do so. They were 
diligent in promoting the interests of the Guild and far more regular 
in their attendance than many who came after. In addition, there 
were some who realised the need of employing closer business 
methods in the conduct of affairs than had hitherto been observed. 
On November 17th, 1698, it was “agreed by the whole Company 
then present that John Cobb is to be Clerk of the Company for the 
future.” 
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A CLERK APPOINTED 

The neatness with which the remaining records of the pro- 
ceedings are written suggests that an excellent choice had been 
made, but unfortunately the office appears to have again lapsed 
soon after its creation, for the old muddled state of affairs reappears 
the following year, and a long time went by before a fresh list of 
members was compiled. 

Up to this stage such resolutions as were arrived at, received 
the unanimous assent of the Company, so some significance attaches 
to this one of November 17th, 1699, when William Turton was 
Master :— 

Agreed by the majority of this Company that the funds, 
quarteridges and incomes now in the Master’s hand be this day 
spent, which amounts to 41-5s. 8d. 

As it had previously been enacted that the Master should pay 3/- 
for a bottle of wine on his election and the Wardens 1/- each, a 
goodly sum was available for refreshments. 

The earliest indication that the members assembled more than 
twice a year is furnished under date of June 29th, 1697, when four 
members were admitted. Again, on July oth, 1700, we read :— 

Then admitted in the Company of Society of Ringers these 
persons and paid their fines, etc. 


4 s d. 
John Day, Esar. 00-5 08% + 04 
Mr. Richard Howes 0053 =03 "5 04 
Mr. James Haxcombe 60 93:53 a4 
Mr. William Shipp 00 : 03 : 04 
Capt. Edward Thomas 00 : 03 : O4 
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At the same time it was agreed by the Masters and Com- 
pany then present att Stapleton. 

The writing closely resembles the archaic character of the 
words employed, and it is not uncharitable to suppose that the Com- 
pany enjoyed themselves “att Stapleton.” The Esqr. which 
distinguishes John Day was evidently inserted at the time, but the 
prefixes to the four others were added subsequently by.a hand other 
than that of the original clerk. John Day was a man of importance 
in the city. He had just completed a year’s service as Master of 
the Merchant Venturers and immediately after he was made a 
Sheriff. There is no doubt members of the Guild were glad to 
receive such a recruit. They made him Warden on Michaelmas 
Day following—by a curious error he and his colleague, Robert 
Dufoil, are entered as Sheriffs instead of Wardens—and Master in 
1701. He remained a member till his death four years later. 

“ November 17, 1700, being a Sunday, the account day was put 
off to Monday, 18 day of the same month.” This was the first 
occasion when such a postponement was mentioned, though it must 
have happened periodically. It had the effect of producing the 
most detailed minutes yet made. They cover six pages and throw 
a light on numerous points which hitherto were very obscure. First 
comes a list of quarterages paid by twenty-seven members, amount- 
ing to 10/8, an odd sum accounted for by the discharge of certain 
arrears. Then follow the names of six candidates initiated, 
including Mr. James Hollidge, whose fines, instead of being the 
usual 3/4, are set down at 3/8. A footnote explains the increase— 
“ Paid ye Sexton Woman her dews 4o 2s. od ”—a sum equivalent 
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to fourpence per new member. It concludes: “ Received by ye 
Company 41 which being added to the stock made 413.” This 
reference to the sexton woman points strongly to the meeting being 
held within the precincts of the church. 

The last two pages are devoted to something approaching a 
balance sheet. This was not drawn up as it stands at one time, 
or by the same individual, and there is good reason for saying that 
several of the items were not inserted before the November gather- 
ing of 1701. On the other side reference is made to the election 
of David Kinlock, Rector of St. Stephen’s. Probably he was a 
guest at the feast and was so pleased with the company he found 
himself in that during the proceedings he expressed a wish to join. 
That may be the explanation why his name was not brought forward 
with the six candidates entered on the preceding page. To what 
extent he was active in service we know not, but he was regular in 
the discharge of his obligations concerning quarterages up to 1705. 

The total receipts amounted to £13 11s. od. Under the head 
of Disbursements are these items :— 


: eS 

Paid for ringing Mr. Witherly nell a= 2-5-5 

Paid for repairing the old ordinance S95 
October ye 8, paid for ye ringing of 

Mr. Aiton nell SS = See Se Se 

0:05 : 6 


Balance dew from Mr. James 


Jocham to ballance this accopt. es ee 
c* 
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In this way we get at length indirect reference to the source 
from which the “ Stock,” always so jealously guarded, and from time 
to time augmented, was derived. It represented, in fact, the 
bequests of deceased members who, desiring to keep their names for 
ever remembered by those who followed, left money from which 
a sufficient income was derived to pay for the ringing of an annual 
knell, as explained in the first chapter. 


Joun Day’s Girt 


Between the second and third items of those just quoted is one 
of 6/8, which has been struck out, and initialled “ J.D.”—John 
Day—and “ J.H.’—John Hobbs. So far as it can be deciphered 
it relates to the expenses of “ye beanfeast” held on July gth. 

During the mastership of John Day, any mystery attaching to 
the meetings of June 29th, 1697, and July 9th, 1700, was dispelled, 
for on Nov. 17th, 1701, this minute was made. 

This day agreed yt whereas a bean feast is annually held 
for ye Society of Ringers yt every person of ye Society being 
personally warned and not giving a sufficient excuse to be 
allowed off by ye sd. Society for his not appearing att ye said 
feast shall pay for such default one shilling to bee apply’d 
towards ye discharge of ye sd. feast. 

Because it is impossible to trace any occasion on which this penalty 
was exacted it does not follow that it was never enforced. Enough 
has already been written to show that the extent to which records of 
the proceedings were kept, and the manner in which the accounts 
were presented largely depended on the industry of successive 
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Masters. The majority strictly adhered to the form originally 
adopted, and it was only at long intervals that anything beyond 
the stereotyped information was given. 

When the time came for John Day to pass on the stock to 
Charles Nickolls, he gave 14/4 to bring it up to the round sum of 
414. So the Society gained some lasting profit from their anxiety 
to honour John Day. The Bristol Calendar for 1717 records :— 

On Friday the 18th inst. June, Dyed Mr. John Day our 

Present Mayor of an apoplexy, and was Interred the Monday 

following in St. Werburgh’s Church, his funeral was the 

Largest and Richest that Ever was known in this City 

between four and five hundred Gentlemen, Merchants and 

Principal Inhabitants of this city attended who had all of them 

gloves and about 50 Coaches followed he was succeeded in 

that office by Thomas Clements Esq. for the remaining part 
of the year. 
BEANFEASTS 


The difficulties of travelling prevented the members going far 
afield for their summer junketings. We have already told how one 
took place at Stapleton and there is a brief note bearing date of 
June 12th, 1704, which gives the place of another. 

This being the Bean feast held at Westbury was admitted 
into ye Society of Ringers— 
Mr. Thomas Birkins and pd. his fine 40 3 4 
Mr. Samll. Shaw and pd. do. rere: 5 ae te | 
Doctr. Jno. Mitchell and pd. do. ... 4o 3 4 
Here we have additional evidence that guests were present at these 
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gatherings, and it usually followed that some were then, or subse- 
quently, admitted to the privileges of membership. 

At the close of the term of office of Francis Caduggan on 
Nov. 17th, 1704, quarterages and incomes amounted to 14/-, a sum 
which was ordered to be placed to ye stock by “ a great majority ”— 
exactly the opposite decision arrived at four years earlier. This 
meant that the stock for which Henry Seaborne gave his bond was 
414 14s. od. The laudable practice adopted in 1704 being 
followed in 1705 and 1706 increased the value of the stock to 415. 

Alexander Caduggan, who we believe to have been a Master 
prior to 1682, made his last appearance at a meeting on Nov. 17, 
1693. Two years later Francis, his son, was admitted to member- 
ship, and his name appears up to 1743 when the word “ dead ” was 
written against it. Alexander was a member of the Vestry, and 
there is reason for stating that he was an apothecary, but the only 
reference we can find to a Francis Caduggan is to one a vinter of 
St. James. 

With the year just named the first Minute Book comes to an 
end. James Hollidge was then Master. He was a member of the 
Corporation from 1696 to 1710, when he was appointed 
Chamberlain, a position he retained till 1739. Prior to securing 
that post, which is equivalent to that of City Treasurer in these days, 
he had been Sheriff, Master of the Merchant Venturers and Mayor. 
He was associated with Robert Bound in enlisting the aid of the 
Corporation in the restoration of St. Stephen’s tower. 

Having already given the contents of the opening pages of 
the Minute Book begun in 1682, it is appropriate that this chapter 


should terminate with the contents of the last two pages. 
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reads :— 


Novbr. ye 17, 1707. 


29 


The first 


At a meeting of a Society this day James Hollidge, Esgqr., 
present Master, past his accompts for the Preseding year and 


the Balance due from him being Fifteen pounds eight shillings 
was paid to Mr. Robert Tunbridge the succeeding Master 
for which hee has given Bond with Suertys according to 
Custom. 


There were present the Persons following :— 


. Henry Seabourne. 
. Robt. Dunning. 

. Jona. Horniblow. 
Robt. Deffield. 
Robt. Edwards. 
Wm. Jones. 

John Day. 

Stepn. Baker. 
Samuel Shaw. 
Wm. Whipp. 
Lewis Cassamajor. 


. Antho. Hodges. 
John Jones. 
Hen. Lynthorne. 
. Ben. Chynne. 


Mr. James Hollidge, Master. Mr 
Mr. Robt. Tunbridge, do. elect.Mr 
Mr. Jno. Donne Mr 
Mr. - Mathews ae. Mr. 
Mr. Edwd. Dyer } ae Mr. 
Mr. Woods Rogers f Sewer | 
Mr. Robt. Bound, Snr. Mr. 
Mr. David Potter. Mr. 
Mr. Joseph Baugh. Mr. 
Mr. Charles Ansford. Mr. 
Mr. Wm. Nickolls. Mr. 
Mr. George Novis. Mr. 
Mr. John Hobbs. Mr 
Mr. Wm. Burt. Mr. 
Mr. John Ivie. Mr. 
Mr. James Jocham. Mr 
Mr. Chas. Nickolls. Mr 


Mr. 


Francis Caduggan. 


Mr 


. John Mitchell. 
. George Baker. 


Mr. Paul Portock. 


Marmaduke Williams. 
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The second page bears the following :— 
17th November, 1707. 


Then voted nemine Contradicenty, that Mr. John Frank- 
land, Rector of St. Stephen’s shall bee chaplain to this Society 
during his aboad in said parish. 


The money Collected for Quarteridge ... £40 9 O 
For arrears of Quarteridge ... pemgaet As eet ey 

ZO 11l 4 

To which was added ... Td ok a oS Ee 
I2 0 


which was agreed to be added to the General Stock. The 
Bond for ye Company’s Stock is in custody of Mr. Robert 
Bound. 


Robert Bound. Robt. Tunbridge. 
David Potter. James Hollidge. 
Wn. Nickolls. Jno. Hobbs, 
George Novis. 

Will Birte. 

John Ivie. 


James Jocham. 
Charles Nickolls. 
Francs. Caduggan. 
Henry Seabourne. 
It will be observed that while thirty-seven members were 
present at the meeting—their names are all written by the same 
hand—only thirteen appended their signatures to the accounts, and 
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there is no doubt they are genuine signatures. The reason for this 
is the one already mentioned—that only the Master, Master-elect, 
Wardens and Past Masters signed the accounts, and these thirteen 
come within that category. 


CHAPTER III 


A Period of Anxiety follows Loss of the Stock 


E are left in ignorance as to what change, if any, the 
appointment of the Rector as Chaplain effected in the 
life of the Guild, because the records from 1707 to 1732 
have disappeared. The loss of the book covering this period—and 
we may safely assume that only one was used—is not so serious as 
the loss of those kept prior to 1682. Still the break is none the less 
unfortunate, because the Society was growing in importance and 
was attracting to it men of distinction, for membership was no 
longer restricted to those who were capable of taking their place in 
the belfry and handling the bell ropes, neither was it strictly con- 
fined to residents within the parish of St. Stephen’s, though a note 
exists that the qualification was either residence or ownership of 
property in St. Stephen’s. 

Happily this is the last serious gap in our history, and though 
the information subsequently available is often scanty, our story 
becomes more definite and continuous. The second book with 
which we have to deal is a facsimile of the first, though in more 
perfect condition. They knew how to bind books in those days, for 
not a leaf is loose, and the parchment covers, though creased, back 
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and front, are not cracked. It was kept much better than the 
previous one, and the practice of setting out the accounts with some 
detail, as was done during the Mastership of John Day, was, with 
occasional lapses, observed. This is helpful in numerous ways, 
many trifling, a few instructive. 

It opens thus :—‘ November 17, 1733, List of ye Ringers yt 
meet at their Annual meeting being ye day for paying ye accounts.” 
Then follows a list of twenty-eight members, from nine of whom 
the sum of 6s. 4d. was received, together with 6s. 8d., the fines of 
two new members. These 13s. were added to the stock, raising it 
to £27 18s. 2d. The credit side of the balance sheet is worth 
quoting in full :— 


ey ae 

Nov. 23—By Weatherley’s Nell ee Bees 
Nov. 22—by Isaac Elton Nell O26 
June 8—by Samuel Wyats Nell o 2 6 
Oct. 8—by Wm. Eaton’s’ Nell O252i:6 
Oct. 24—by Wm. Nickolls Nell gee teas 
by cash pd. for this book O: 3-6 

4015 6 


By balance due to ye Society of Ringers 
for which Mr. James Laroche hath given 
his bond and Mr. Samuel Gardner and 
Mr. Charles Greslay securities which is 
deposited in ye hands of Mr. John Hobbs, 
ye old Master ... eT ie fhe | geey ee 
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From this we gather that the number of knells for which the 
Society was responsible had grown from one to five. Of the 
additional names here given, we know that William Nickolls was 
Master in 1693, and Isaac Elton no doubt was the member of the 
Corporation who died in 1714. Of the others, reliable information 
is lacking. John Hobbs, to whom the bond was entrusted, died 
about 1738. As he joined in 1692, he was connected with the Society 
for more than forty years. It is from subsequent entries that the 
date of Thomas Horwood’s mastership is fixed in 1731. He was a 
silversmith and it was therefore appropriate that after doing duty as 
Churchwarden, he should have presented St. Stephen’s with a dial 
which stood over the west door. 


Tue Stock 


James Laroche, who succeeded Stephen Baugh as Master in 
1733, had a new burden placed upon his shoulders. At the time of 
his election it was decided that the Master should pay interest on 
the stock in his hands at the rate of four per cent. per annum. This 
gentleman, we imagine, did not regard the interest as a severe 
imposition. In the following year he became a member of the 
Corporation and was an alderman when he passed away in 1770. 
After doing duty first as a Sheriff and then as Mayor, he became 
Treasurer of the Merchant Venturers. That post he resigned in 
1751 to become Master. If our supposition is correct, that only 
officers of the year and Past Masters verified the accuracy of the 
accounts by appending their signatures to them, John Bartlett, John 
Gwyther and Edward Gyles are among those whose names are 
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needed to bridge over the break in the list from 1708 to 1730. It is 
interesting to note that immediately upon his appointment as Rector 
in the latter year, Henry Beecher became an active Ringer, and 
remained so down to 1747. He is the third Rector to whom we have 
reference in the minutes. 

Why the meetings were suspended from November 17th, 1733, 
to September 29th, 1738, is explained in this way :— 

Whereas there has been no Election of a new Master and 
Wardens for the Society of Ringers for the Parish of St. 
Stephen’s since the 29th of Septr., 1733 (owing to the decease 
of Mr. John Hobbs, in whose hands the bond of James Laroche, 
Esq., the then Master, for £27 2s. 8d., was lodged with, could 
not be found till lately) and that this being the customary day 
for electing Master and Wardens for the ensuing year, the 
names of the Company were called over. 

A list of twenty-three follows, of whom six were present. The 
recovery of the bond did not at once restore regularity in the pro- 
ceedings and no further meeting took place till November 17th, 
1741, when it was stated :— 

Where as the Company of Ringers have for some years 
past been irregular, and in order to put it on a better footing, 
wee the Subscribers have Resolved agreeable to our antient 
Constitution to admit in to our said Society no Person except 
he is a Resident in the Parish of St. Stephen’s, and wee doo 
this day admit as Members of this Society John Beaton, John 
Pollard, John Perks, Thomas Gibbs, Richard Lowe, David 


Jones. 
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On the preceding page is written :— 

Put in Election for Master, Novemr. 17th, 1741. Throu 
mistake of not meeting, the Master and Wardens were not 
properly appointed wee this day approve of Mr. Jos. Jones as 
Master, John Pollard and John Beaton Wardens for the year 
ensuing. 

Thus once more new members promptly became office bearers. 
At this meeting James Laroche paid 48 3s. 7d., eight years’ interest 
on the stock. A sum of 45 was granted the ringers for eight years’ 
knells, and when a contribution had been made towards the day’s 
“ reconing,” 430 were left—the highest amount one Master had ever 
had in his keeping. 
QuARTERAGE 
This term of uncertainty ended, the Society became firmly re- 
established. No doubt what happened on November 17th, 1742, 
was a contributory cause, for we read— 

Then mett ye Society of Ringers att ye sign of ye Goat 
on ye Key the under Subscribers presentt have paid their 
Quartridges and ye old Master pased his acct. to ye new Master, 
Captn. John Pollard, who have given bond for ye same to Mr. 
Ths. Horwood ye oldest Member. 

Ware as the Quartridges of this Society is but one penny 
a Quarter it not being sufficient to support the ringing of nels 
without Intruding on the Stock and wee being willing to keep 
up so Lawdable a Society do now a Gree to pay the sum of four- 
pence a Quartor that the Master may not be at Anny Expence 
on Acct. of having the Stock in his hands. 
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The change did not lead to any reduction in the membership, and by 
increasing the income left a larger sum available for the day’s 
reckoning. 

Captain John Pollard, who resided on the Quay, became a 
ship’s chandler after forsaking his original calling as a mariner. His 
successor, James Beaton, carried on business as a sailmaker. He 
was a son of Richard Beaton, cordwainer, the family having a long 
association with St. Stephen’s. The succeeding year (1743) Isaac 
Edwards was admitted to membership, and “ had the honour to be 
elected clerk to the Society.”” He was excused the payment of the 
3/4 fine, and was not called upon for quarterage till 1750, when he 
ceased to act, and never attended another meeting. He died in 
1755. Of the two others elected at the same time one “ refused ” 
while Captain James Phelps has the significant double entry against 
his name, “ At sea,” and “ Dead.” 

A change was made to “ the house of Mrs. Beard, known by the 
name of the Custom Coffee House,” in 1743, when this 
memorandum is recorded :— 

It was this day unanimously ordered and agreed that the 
next Master after Mr. John Beaton and all succeeding Masters 
of this Society for the time being shall for the future pay 
interest for the Company Stock they shall respectively receive 
after the rate of Four pounds for a Hundred pounds by the 
year to be secured by his Bond as usuall and that the expence 
of treating the Bondsmen shall be defrayed by the Company 
each in proportion and that what shall appear over and above 
the fixed Stock of Thirty pounds shall go towards defraying 

D 
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the Expence of the day of paying accts. to wit Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Birth day the 17th of November yearly. 
In this way the regulation laid down in 1733 of charging the Master 
interest on the money entrusted to his care is reaffirmed. It 
remained in force for at least a hundred years. 


Famity ASSOCIATIONS 


We have already seen in the case of Stephen Baugh how a man 
following in the footsteps of his father, was willing to accept the 
highest honour the Society had to bestow. A second example was 
furnished in 1747 when another Robert Bound, who took an active 
part in the administration of parochial affairs in St. Stephen’s, 
became Master. We get a third illustration of this association of 
a family with the Guild which has extended down to the present day, 
in the case of Francis Caduggan, a descendant of Alexander, who, 
it is fair to assume, was Master prior to 1682, as from that date 
his signature was regularly appended to the accounts. Francis 
was not so active in civic affairs as his father, and the most interesting 
thing which can be said about him is that after his death the premises 
in Prince Street extending to the Quay where he had carried on 
business as a grocer, reverted to the Corporation, and were promptly 
leased to Cranfield Becher, a member of the Ringers, and Job 
Heylyn, who proceeded to build the Assembly Rooms. To enable 
them to provide more adequate accommodation, an adjoining house 
was granted them. A covenant in the lease gave the Corporation 
liberty to make use of the premises six days in every year. 

The poll books of the period return James Bowyers as a free- 
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holder in St. Philip’s and a brewer. They make no mention of 
James Bowyer, Jnr., elected Master on September 29th, 1749, who, 
in view of the resolution of 1741, we take to be a son of the brewer 
and resided or owned property in the parish. He was another of 
those who seem to have been rushed into the Society for the sole 
purpose of becoming its principal officer. He actually paid his fine 
on November 17th, 1747, after he had been appointed Warden ip 
the previous September. These three resolutions were passed on 
accounts day :— 
Agreed that no person shall be admitted a member of this 
Society, unless he be nominated on this day yearly and be 
elected by ballott. 
Agreed that Messrs. Chrispher Willoughby, Samael Gardner 
and Job Charleton be immediately applyd to for their 
Quartridges due, and upon their refusal of the payment thereof, 
they be excluded this Society and that upon application to every 
member for Two Shillings and Sixpence towards defraying the 
expences of the 17th of November yearly every member refusing 
to make that deposit shall likewise be excluded this Society. 
Agreed that a sermon be preached in the Church of St. 
Stephen’s on the 17th day of November yearly by such Clergy- 
man as the Master for the time being shall nominate, and that 
Twenty Shillings to such Clergyman, Two Shillings and Six- 
pence to the Clerk and One Shilling and Sixpence to the Sexton 
be paid by each member in proportion, and each member 
refusing to pay his proportionable part of the same shall be 
excluded this Society. 
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All three resolutions are important. The first implies that 
dissatisfaction was created by the thrusting forward of James 
Bowyer, Jnr. Hence the provision of a ballot which saved members 
from openly opposing the nominees of their friends. It also 
confines elections to Accompt Day, November 17th, and thus 
puts an end to the practice which had long been observed of 
admitting members immediately they were nominated. The second 
resolution reads as if it was inspired by a desire to secure prompt 
payment of dues and regularity of attendance. The third has even 
greater significance for it once more definitely united the Society 
with the Church in which it had its birth. It will be noted that the 
sermon was to be preached on November 17th, and not in accord- 
ance with modern practice on the Sunday next before the 17th. The 
custom of an annual service at St. Stephen’s then established—we 
like to think it was merely re-established—has been maintained 
ever since, 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


There are good reasons for suggesting that members resented 
the hasty introduction of James Bowyer, Jnr., into their Company, 
for when the time came for this gentleman’s successor—George 
Escott, a block maker, who resided in the parish—to take over his 
duties, an extremely difficult and wholly unprecedented situation 
had arisen. The meeting of November 17th, 1750, was held “ at 
the House of Sebastian Thomas, called by the Marreene (Marine) 
Coffee House and Tavern,” and it was reported that— 


Whereas James Boyer, Late Master of the Society of 
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Ringers of the Parish of St. Stephen’s in the City of Bristol, 
and John Trueland his security are both become insolvent 
whereby the Stock or fund of the said Society is lost, save the 
small Dividend that will be received from the said Boyer’s 
estate and we the subscribing members not willing that the said 
Antient Society should be dissolved but desirous to increase the 
Stock thereof do hereby promise to pay to Mr. Thos. Horwood, 
the oldest Master or member of the said Society, on demand 
the several sums set against our respective names in trust and to 
and for the use of the said Society as a Stock or Fund as 
aforesaid. 
Then follows a list of the sums promised in guineas or half guineas 
by forty-one members, amounting to twenty-four guineas. The 
terms of this resolution, coupled with the fact that it was written on 
a separate page and in a different hand from the remainder of the 
minutes of this date, justifies the presumption that a friendly lawyer 
was called in to help bridge over the crisis. 


DEFAULTERS 


Several members, like Queen Elizabeth, were more ready to 
promise than to perform, and instead of twenty-four guineas being in 
hand on the following Account Day, only £16 5s. 6d. had been 
collected and deposited in the hands of Thomas Horwood. This 
had apparently been collected so irregularly “that no interest was 
paid.” A further £1 11s. 6d. was subscribed in the room and 43 
was placed to the credit of the account “ for ye half-crowns.” Only 


the first item was added to the stock and £4 3s. 6d. was devoted to 
D* 
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“ye reckoning.” To us it hardly seems creditable that at such a 
time so much more than usual should have been spent on the feast. 
Atonement was made for this extravagance by the whole of the 
income during the next three years being devoted to restoring the 
Stock to its former figure—430. In order to achieve this end 
quickly, new members were called upon to pay a subscription of 
10/6 in addition to the fine of 3/4. Once a total of £30 had again 
been accumulated, the ordinary receipts were drawn upon to help 
defray the expenses of the meetings, but 13/10 continued to be 
demanded from all candidates when admitted. It is interesting to 
know that the dividend from Bowyer’s estate amounted to £2 5s. od., 
but it was not added to the Stock. 
In 1754 drastic action was taken with regard to defaulters in 
accordance with the resolution of 1749, as this quotation explains— 
Agreeable to the Order of this Antient Society of the 17th 
Novr., 1749, that any member refusing to pay his quarteridge 
should be excluded the same, and application being made to 
Saml. Laroche, Esqr Michl. Becher, Esq., Robt. 
Griseley, M.D., Mr. Christ. Willoughby and_ Richard 
Seaborne who having refused to pay the same: We therefore 
Exclude them for their non-performance of the said Order. 
The Masters from the time of George Escott (1750) down to 
William Pynn (1757) were all residents in the parish, and the 
majority were Churchwardens. Nathaniel Hodgson was a hooper, 
Valentine Watkins a cheesemonger, James Bonbonus a merchant, 
William Clymer a sailmaker, Richard Sheldon an ironmonger, and 
William Pynn a joiner and trunk-maker. The last-named had his 
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dwelling-house in Pynn Court, near Marsh Street, though accord- 
ing to an old deed he is described as of Joiners’ Hall. This 
document sets out that he was the owner of Baldwin Street Hall 
which he mortgaged for 4600. 

Pynn was guilty of what was regarded as a grave offence; he 
omitted to call the members together on September 29th for the 
purpose of electing a new Master. When the meeting was 
eventually held on October 28th he was fined two bottles of wine, 
“and it is a standing rule always to be paid on such default.” 
This regulation, unlike some others dealing with more important 
matters, was strictly enforced for generations, and at least twenty 
Masters who came after him paid a similar fine for corresponding 
neglect. Ten years after he relinquished the Mastership Pynn also 
encountered financial difficulties and was declared bankrupt, and so 
was not one of those who profited from the part he took in the 
development of Queen Square. From an advertisement of the sale 
of his estate—it produced a gross rental of 4£164—in June, 1767, 
Pynn Court had recently been built. 

At the belated meeting of 1758 Worthington Brice was chosen 
Master, and when the time came for the Stock to pass into his 
custody he had to give a bond for 435. The source of the additional 
45 is explained by an entry on November 17th, 1758 :— 

Mr. George Escott having in his life-time given to the 

Society of Ringers of St. Stephen’s Parish five pounds, in con- 

sideration that a Peale shall be rung annually on the twenty-fifth 

day of April, It is agreed that the said money shall be added 
to the Stock which will increase the same to Thirty-five pounds, 
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for which sum a Bond shall be given by the Master and which 
shall always hereafter be continued. 
George Escott had the satisfaction of hearing his “ Peale” rung 
down to 1768. 


FouUNDER OF THE ANCHOR SOCIETY 


In the Poll Book of 1754, Gilbert Davis, Master in 1759, is 
described as a carpenter, and he voted for Richard Nugent, the 
Whig candidate who headed the poll. This shows the Guild was 
not confined to members of one political party. Gilbert Davis 
enjoys the distinction of being the founder of the Anchor Society. 
How that Society came into existence, is explained in E. G. Clarke’s 
booklet on Edward Colston, a publication so little known that we 
quote at some length from it :— 

Among the official documents in my possession is the 
original minute book of this Society, and as a picture of the 
social life of our city at that time, of the habits of its principal 
men, of their politics, how they lived, of the wines they drank, 
the dinners they ate, the subscriptions they gave to charities, 
and of the way in which the money was spent, this record is, I 
believe, unique. [Then follow a list of the rules.] The first 
meeting in pursuance of these resolutions was held on the 12th 
of January, 1769, at the Three Tuns, and the name of Gilbert 
Davis heads the list of members; he was chosen President on 
the 13th of November, 1769, the first Anchor dinner (an 

” it is called) took place at the Three Tuns, 
twenty-two gentlemen being present, when a collection was 


“elegant dinner 
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made amounting to 412 1s.6d. . . The price of the tickets 

was 5/- each; port was 3/- a bottle and sherry 4/-. 

The Three Tuns, it may be added, was a Whig house in Corn 
Street and was pulled down when the Exchange was built. In the 
year that Gilbert Davis became Master we find this memo.: “ The 
Bells being taken down to be new Cast is the reason why there are 
no more than the money for three knells charged in the account.” 
Whether this work had anything to do with the increase of the fee 
awarded the ringers from 2/6 to 3/4 we know not, but that change, 
introduced during Joseph Shapland’s term of office (1762) remained 
in force several years. This Joseph Shapland was a man of some 
note. From Dr. Munro Smith’s “A History of the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary ” we gather that he was born in 1727, was apprenticed to 
Nicholas Simpson, apothecary at the Infirmary, twelve years later, 
and was appointed to the responsible duties of Resident Apothecary 
when only nineteen. He resigned in 1752. 

When he left the Infirmary he married Miss Jones, and set 
up in practice in Queen Square. He was a handsome, gentle- 
manly man of pleasant manners, and well grounded in his 
profession. He soon became so busy that he took a partner, 
Mr. William Broderip, and these two, together with Mr. 
William Dyer, of Bridge Street, almost divided the city between 
them. He left Queen Square and lived for some years in a 
house in Prince Street, opposite the Merchants’ Hall. 

His first wife died in November, 1782, and Shapland, who 
was now fifty-five years of age, in comfortable circumstances and 
with plenty of society, did not apparently contemplate changing 
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his condition. Among his patients, however, he had a certain 
Mrs. Diaper, the widow of a well-known Dissenting Minister of 
Bristol. One day during a visit, she said to him: 

“T wish to consult you upon a matter unconnected with 
your profession—may I do so?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Shapland. 

“Then, sir,” said Mrs. Diaper, “suppose a woman of 
mature age and judgment were to think that she knew a 
gentleman with whom she thought she could pass the 
remainder of her life happily, and that their ages, fortunes 
and prospects for the future threw no obstacle in the way of 
their union, would there be any indelicacy in the lady giving 
him a hint upon the matter?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Shapland. 

“ Then,” said she, “if that is your opinion, when you go 
home look at the 2nd Book of Samuel, the 12th chapter and 
7th verse.” 

He did so and found it ran thus— 

“ And Nathan said to David: Thou art the man.” 
He took the hint and they were soon after married. 

Shapland joined the Freemasons on November 16th, 1753, 
and became Warden at the Fountain Lodge in conjunction with 
Nicholas Simpson. About 1782 he procured a diploma from 
Aberdeen, became Dr. Shapland and purchased a good house 
in Park Street. Soon after this he began to withdraw from 
practice. He died on April 2nd, 1801, aged 74, leaving his 
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house and an annuity of £1,000 to his widow who survived him 

for some years. 

We wish that a man endowed with such an outstanding personality 
had left a deeper mark on the Guild than is actually recorded. 
He remained a member till he died, when he was senior Past 
Master. 

It now became the practice for the bells to be rung on November 
17th at a cost of 5/-, though the fee was subsequently raised to half 
a guinea. Roger Watts, Master in 1763, carried on business as a 
wine merchant at the Cock Tavern in Corn Street. It was at his house 
the first meeting of the Dolphin Society was held in November in 1764. 
He took an active part in its foundation, and was President in 1769 
when the collection amounted to the modest sum of 425 19s. 3d. 
An energetic, busy man, he was a useful citizen. So much was he 
esteemed that a monument bearing his bust was set up in the 
Cathedral. 

All that can be said about William Blake, a cork cutter, is that 
he was a member of the Corporation and discharged the duties of 
Sheriff in 1782. His association with the Ringers lasted from 1757 
to 1791, when he died. 


First TirLep Master 
At this period of its history the Guild was once more in a 
prosperous condition. It had completely recovered from the loss of 
its funds, and though as usual there was a constant fluctuation in 
membership, a sufficient number of candidates was annually admitted 
to make good the ordinary wastage. Consequently there was an 
absence of incident in its proceedings which calls for comment. 
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John Powell, the Master of 1766, had previously been President of 
the Dolphin Society, and thus formed another link between these 
two bodies. He was followed by Diderick Myerhoff, a merchant of 
Great King Street, who paid his fine for admittance four years 
earlier. 

Although, as we have already seen, the minute of November 
17th, 1749, relating to defaulters, had been enforced in more than 
one case, it was relaxed in favour of James Laroche, Jnr. In 
November, 1765, he is returned as having paid 17/4, “ thirteen 
years’ quarterages.” There is little doubt he was allowed to do so 
because his friends were anxious that he should be afforded the 
opportunity of becoming Master. He was duly elected in 1768. 

“James Laroche, Esq., junior,” that is the style in which his 
name is generally entered, held a leading place in the city at the 
time. Like his father, who was still associated with the Guild, he 
was a member of the Corporation. He held his seat forty years— 
1764 to 1804, when he died-—served as Sheriff and was Master of 
the Merchant Venturers. At the election of 1768 he was returned 
for Bodmin, and had as colleague in the House Mr. Dickinson, a 
near neighbour in College Green. 

The zeal he displayed in supporting the King’s American policy 
won for hima baronetcy. So far as we know, he was the first holder 
of a title to be connected with the Society. He did a great deal 
to promote the interests of the city when a member of Parlia- 
ment, and on five occasions the Corporation acknowledged his 
services with valuable presents of wine. Owing to financial losses, 
he quitted the House of Commons in 1780, but he was still in a 
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sufficiently good position to invest £300 in the Tontine Warehouses, 
a scheme which several members of the Ringers were concerned in 
promoting. His name does not appear after 1779. 

This Tontine scheme was started when an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for “ making commodious ways and passages within 
the parish of St. Stephen’s and enlarging the burying ground of the 
said parish.” This Act received the Royal Assent on May 24th, 
1774, and when put into operation had the effect of removing a 
number of hovels which blocked approach to the Church from newly- 
constructed Clare Street. It is interesting to know that this book 
was printed in one of the original Tontine Warehouses. 

From his disposition and the views he held, it was natural for 
Sir James Laroche to have had a share in the movement which led 
to the building of the Theatre Royal. Tyson goes so far as to say 
“he was the one person to whom we owe the Theatre.” As the site 
eventually selected after one near Park Street, which in the light 
of later events would have proved the more profitable, had been 
rejected, was in King Street, and as King Street is within St. 
Stephen’s parish, St. Stephen’s men were active promoters of the 
undertaking. In addition to Sir James, Samuel Span, Richard 
Lowe, William James, and Roger Watts, all Masters of the Ringers, 
were engaged in the project. The builder of the house, Richard 
Davis, was Master in 1780, and John Franklyn, ironmonger, of 
Clare Street, who did the smith’s work, became Master in 1799. 


CHAPTER IV 


Prosperous and Evil Days 


ITH the year 1771 a new Minute Book, the third of the 

extant series, was brought into use. We may take it as 

a sign of the increased appreciation and importance of 

the Guild that the book is double the size of its two predecessors. 

Strongly bound in calf, it has a red leather label on the front cover 

bearing the words “ The Ancient Society of Ringers in the parish 

of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, 1771.” An interior label says it was made 

by Jonathan Long of Tower Hill. It shows signs of repairs care- 

fully executed. The manner in which it was kept closely corres- 

ponds with the books of the vestry. This is not surprising, for 

down to the end of the century, with few exceptions, the Masters 
also served as church wardens or overseers. 

The accounts presented when William James assumed office 
show that the quarterage collected was 43 8s. od., the largest 
amount recorded so far. Also that the warden was fined 4/- “ for 
not attending the Master’s Election night.” This clearly proves 
that the ordinance enjoining the members to meet “betweene the 
hours of five and eight o’clock inne the morninge ” on ‘Michaelmas 


Day was no longer observed. It also indicates that the gathering 
50 
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did not take place in the Vestry. This is made clear in 1775 when 
the minutes are dated from the Assembly Coffee House, though 
previously the meeting place on September 29th had never been 
mentioned. 

A matter debated so long before as 1741 was revived, for it is 
stated :— 

A Question was put in the following words—Proposed 
by Mr. Laroche, seconded by Mr. Wm. Rogers Jones—Wether 
any non Resident (or person not residing in the Parish of St. 
Stephens) shall be admitted member of this Society from the 
last years meeting. 

The Company divided upon the Question and it appeared 
that the majority were against the admission of Non-Residents 
since the last meeting. 

The terms of this resolution suggest that a section of the company 
were anxious to introduce someone for the purpose of taking office 
who was not qualified according to usage, and that some objected 
to a well-established tradition being broken, as had been done on 
some previous occasions. 

Griffith Maskelyn, the Master of this year (1774), was a wine 
merchant who, like two of his predecessors, became bankrupt. He 
was closely connected with the Tontine scheme and his financial 
troubles complicated its execution, as the records of the Vestry 
explain. The recurrence of financial troubles among those who 
had held offices reflects in a measure the fluctuating state of trade 
in the city. The boom after the Seven Years War was followed by 
a period of depression accentuated by the inactivity of the author- 
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ities in keeping the port abreast of the growing needs of commerce. 
It was their lethargy in the later days of the eighteenth century 
which facilitated the rise of Liverpool. 

A prominent Whig, Samuel Span, was chosen as Griffith 
Maskelyn’s successor. A merchant of Prince Street, Span was 
President of the Anchor Society in 1778, and also Master of the 
Merchant Venturers. He served a term as Churchwarden of St. 
Stephen’s, and his association with the Guild terminated only with 
his death in 1795. 


Tue TontTINeE SCHEME 


William Gibbons was well qualified to fill the office of Master. 
He resided in the parish, his business being that of an iron 
merchant, which he conducted with marked success in Prince Street. 
It naturally followed that he became a member of the Vestry and 
accepted the post of churchwarden in his turn. He, too, was 
identified with the Tontine scheme, and showed his loyalty by 
subscribing 4200 to the National Defence Fund, as became an 
Alderman of the city and an ex-Mayor. When he died on April 
27th, 1807, at the age of 74, his funeral, according to a diary of 
the period, “was attended by thirty-eight coaches, eighteen black 
and twenty others, with the owners, out of respect to him.” 

Charles Harford, unlike several of his immediate predecessors, 
did not forget to call a meeting on September 29th, 1779, but only 
one member, Edmund Fidoe, responded. They “did not proceed 
to business because no more members were present, seeing no 
precedent of the like from the year 1682.” On November 12th 
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five members attended, and Gilbert Davis, a “house carpenter,” 
was duly elected. The following year the unprecedented event of 
1779 was repeated, W. R. Jones alone being present to support the 
Master. At eight o’clock the same evening a quorum was obtained, 
and James Norman, surgeon, was chosen Master. Concerning this 
gentleman we gather from G. Munro Smith’s “ History of Bristol 
Royal Infirmary” that he was born in 1752, the son of a Bristol 
brewer. He studied in London and was surgeon to St. Peter’s 
Hospital before being elected surgeon at the Infirmary. In 1774 
he married a daughter of Valentine Watkins (Master 1754) and 
lived in St. Stephen’s Street. In 1783 he established a Casualty 
Hospital in Bath and did well. “James Norman was of rough 
exterior and blunt, unpolished manners. He was nevertheless a 
sound practitioner and good operating surgeon. I believe he was 
the first on the Infirmary staff to operate at the shoulder joint. He 
died at New King Street, Bath, on February 28th, 1827, aged 
seventy-five.” 

When Gilbert Davis handed over the cash, which still remained 
at £35, to James Norman, he presented the Society with a mahogany 
box “for the purpose of keeping the ordinances, books and other 
papers belonging to the said society.” If proper use had been made 
of this box it is possible that more of the documents relating to the 
early history of the Guild would have been preserved for our 
benefit. 

There are two unusual entries under the date of November 
17th, 1782. One on the debtor side reads: “To a fine of admit- 
tance from Jno. Anderson, Esq., the Mayor of this city, who very 
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obligingly honoured this Society with his presence and con- 
descended to become a member, 40/13/10.” On the credit side 
are the words: “By L. Schimmelpenning, who would not pay 
towards the dinner, £0/2/6.” 


A Famous Puysician 


Yet another gentleman holding an Infirmary appointment 
became Master in 1783. This was William Broderip, partner with 
Joseph Shapland (Master 1762), who, with William Dyer, of Bridge 
Street, almost divided the city between them. At one time his 
practice was so large that his income reached nearly £5,000 a year. 
He lived in great style, had a house on Westbury Hill, in addition 
to one in Prince Street, kept a fine carriage, and surrounded himself 
with every luxury. It is recorded in “A History of the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary” that one family on their annual visits to Wey- 
mouth took from his shop “two hundred tonic draughts and one 
thousand pills of different kinds.” Dr. Beddoes sneered at him in 
his pamphlet on Phthisis as “a fashionable Achilles of an 
apothecary.” Gradually his practice diminished when the physi- 
cians made a stand against the excessive drug-taking of the period. 
About 1815 he gave up his carriage, parted with his fine collection 
of pictures, went to live in Richmond Terrace, and died in 1824. 
One of his four sons, William John, Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, was an eminent naturalist, and died abroad, February 
27th, 1859, at the age of 71. He was a two-bottle man, a fact which 
may explain this entry in the minute book on November 17th, 1783: 

The above account was examined and approved this day 
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by us the undermentioned members [then in the same hand 
but in different ink comes this significant sentence] who were 
all too happy after dinner to remember signing this Book. 
There is nothing in the records of the Society which has been so 
freely quoted as this candid statement. Whoever may have been 
responsible for making it was an honest man. He felt it his duty 
to explain the absence of the customary signatures, and he told the 
reason truthfully. Signatures had been omitted on previous occa- 
sions—probably for the same reason—without any explanation 
being tendered, and that an explanation was tendered on this 
particular night shows that one member at least was not ashamed 
of what happened. In the eighteenth century social life was very 
different from that of the twentieth. The usual hour of dining was 
three o’clock. Nobody thought of hurrying over a meal served in 
a private house, and it was customary to sit much longer when the 
dinner was served in a tavern; and taverns were freely used when 
the company was numerous. At this period the Ringers made their 
headquarters at the Assembly Coffee House, and they continued to 
meet there up to 1806, when a move was made to the Montague 
Tavern, Kingsdown, and the wandering habit ceased for a century. 
Another physician, Dr. Colin Drummond, became the next 
Master. He resided at 44, Queen Square, and “dressed somewhat 
like a Quaker,” but was not so eccentric as his brother Archibald, 
also a doctor, who lived in St. James’s Square, for he is described 


‘ 


as wearing a “physical costume.” 
“Charles Harford, Esqr.,” chosen Master on September 29th, 


1785, declined the honour, and later in the day some of the senior 
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members came together again and appointed John Woodward, a 
watchmaker. As no fewer than ten new members were admitted at 
the subsequent banquet there was a substantial balance of £11/15/- 
to go towards the day’s expenses. Even larger were the receipts 
during George Packer McCarthy’s year, and he had the rare 
pleasure of handing 42/0/2 to his successor, Robert Howe, silver- 
smith, and he, as the accounts for 1788 show, found it useful. John 
Anderson, merchant, of Prince Street, Master in 1790, was an 
Alderman at the time of his election, and previously had been 
Sheriff and Mayor. No reason is given for quarterage being raised 
from 1/4 to 1/6 in 1794, when William Fox, a ship’s chandler, 
was Master. 


LoyaL CITIZENS 


We have already noted how during the great national crisis of 
1745 one Ringer at least played his part as a loyal subject of the 
King in making a substantial contribution to the Defence Fund. 
When another crisis arose, in 1797, the Ringers again came forward 
with generous subscriptions. The name of Peter Furze, Master, 
1795, appears in the list for A110, and many of his colleagues were 
by no means backward in their support. Latimer tells us that— 

The Vestry of ‘St. Stephen’s, partaking in the enthusiasm, 
deprived itself of the Easter Feast, usually given by one of 
the churchwardens, and the official in question subscribed 
twenty guineas “in lieu of the usual dinner.” 

At the time of his election Peter (Furze lived at 17, Queen 
Square, though, like others who had commercial relations with 
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St. Stephen’s, he moved to Park Street when that thoroughfare, 
which was considered more fashionable, began to grow. 

The most interesting things we know about Benjamin Bickley 
(Master 1797) are—he was three times a Sheriff; he was the first 
Master to be President of the Colston (Parent) Society, and for 
some years before his death, October 15th, 1846, at the age of 83, 
he was regularly referred to as “Father of the Ringers.” A 
merchant of Queen Street, there is something about his record 
which makes us think of him as a jovial, good-natured fellow. A 
tablet to his memory is to be seen in St. Stephen’s. 

When Joshua Springer rendered an account of his steward- 
ship in 1801 he reported the receipt of 44 from the executors of 
Past Master John Mattick. Since 1797 the bells have been 
annually rung in his honour on February 25th. There is a 
memorial tablet in the Church bearing this inscription :— 

In Memory 
or Joun Mappick, 
A Native oF LATTERY, 
IN THE County oF Devon, 
LATE OF CLARE STREET, 
IN THIS City, HABERDASHER, 
WHO DIED THE I6TH FEBRUARY, 1795. 
AGED 49 YEARS. 
John Maddick’s (or Mattick’s) legacy was the seventh received by 
the Society for such service. 
Although the directories of the period describe Joshua Springer 


as a mathematical instrument maker, of Clare Street, that was not 
E* 
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his sole business. On January 9th, 1768, Felix Farley’s Journal 
contained this advertisement :— 

To be sold, a healthy Negro Slave named Prince, 17 years 
of age, measuring Five Feet and Ten Inches and extremely 
well grown. Enquire of Joshua Springer in St. Stephen’s 
Lane, who has likewise to sell a four wheel chaise. 

Another Harvey—James—succeeded Joshua Springer. In 
addition to being an Alderman, Sheriff, Mayor, and President of 
the Anchor Society, he was appointed a Commissioner of Appeal 
when Pitt imposed the Income Tax in 1799. The succeeding 
Master, Thomas Bowdich, had the pleasure of seeing the stock 
raised to £40. He belonged to an elder branch of the ancient 
family of Bowdyke in Dorchester. His business was that of a hat 
manufacturer, which he conducted with considerable success in 
Clare Street in premises so long associated with the firm of William 
Wintle & Son, linen drapers and silk mercers. 

There was born one of his four sons, Thomas Edward, who 
earned fame as an African explorer. In 1814 he obtained an 
appointment on the West Coast of Africa. Two years afterwards 
on his return home he was sent by the African Company as their 
agent to the King of the Ashantees. In 1819 he published a quarto 
volume giving an account of that remarkable people. He again 
visited Africa with a firm resolution of devoting himself to the 
exploration of its interior, but he was attacked by fever on the 
Gambia and died January 1oth, 1824, a martyr to his love of science, 
in the 31st year of his age. His exploration corroborated to an 
extent what Bush had earlier stated, but which public opinion had 
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somewhat discounted. Thus within twenty years the sons of two 
Past Masters became pioneers in research work abroad. 


A Time oF TRIAL 


As was the case in 1736, so in 1804, three elections were 
necessary in one year. On the former occasion this was due to 
two deaths; on the latter to the refusal of Chamberlain Cox and 
Edward Bird to serve. Finally Philip Jones, a deal merchant of 
Prince Street, accepted office. The trouble thus experienced may 
have been brought about by mismanagement. However that may 
be, we are quite sure that all was not well with the Society when 
William Tanner became Master in 1806, for the membership had 
dwindled to twenty-two, the smallest number returned since 1767. 
The cause of this decline can most readily be explained by a rather 
long extract from the minutes :— 

At the Montague Tavern in the Parish of Saint James, 
City of Bristol, Monday the 17th day of November, 1806. 

At a meeting of the Members of The Ancient Society of 
Ringers of the Parish of Saint Stephen in the City of Bristol, 
held this day according to annual custom to pass the Master’s 
Accounts. 

Wituim. TANNER, MASTER. 

It was represented by the Master that a general defection 
of the Members having been observed to take place for several 
years past, whereby the Society (which by its records appears 
to have existed from the year 1620) was in danger of 
Annihilation, it was judged advisable by some of the elder 
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Members that an enquiry should be made into the cause 
thereof and means taken to remedy the same. That upon 
investigation it was found the great expense attending the 
former meeting and the want of another place of entertain- 
ment in the Parish of St. Stephen had long been a subject of 
complaint and the cause of many of the Members withdrawing 
themselves from the Society. 

That it appeared several of the former Members would 
return and new Members might be acquired in case the place 
of entertainment were altered whereby the expenses would be 
reduced. 

That with the view of promoting the desired object the 
Master with the advice and concurrence of several of the 
elder Members had determined to hold the present meeting 
at the place above mentioned. 

It was unanimously Resolved that the above proceedings 
meet the approbation of this Society. 

The following Resolutions were proposed and unani- 
mously approved. 

That the Annual meeting for passing the Master’s 
Accounts shall in future be held at the present place. 

That the meeting on the 29 Sept. annually for choosing 
the Master and Wardens shall be held in the Vestry room of 
the parish of St. Stephen with permission of the Church 
Warden for the time being. 

That a Note of hand instead of a Bond shall in future 
be taken from the Master and two sureties for the Society’s 


WILLIAM TANNER, MASTER, 1805 


(From a miniature by Engelheart, in the possession of Lady Taylor) 


He did much to revive the fortunes of the Society. Born at Wotton-under-Edge, he practised as 


a solicitor in Bristol and built a house at Frenchay, where some of his descendants still live. 
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Stock, and that the present Master and all succeeding Masters 
shall pay Interest for the same at the rate of Five pounds 
pr. Ct. pr. annum, 


That a Secretary for managing the affairs of the said 
Society shall be annually chosen on the 29 day of September 
from amongst the Members of the Society that Mr. William 
Tanner shall be Secretary for the ensuing year. 


Wan. TAnneErR. Sam. SPAN. 

Ws. GIBBONS. Lewis FIsHER. 
Rost. Howe. Wm. Merrick. 

Wm. AcRAMAN. James Room, Junr. 
Tuos. ANDREWES. Ricup. Priest. 
TuHos. WILLIAMS. CuHarLes Hopces. 
Joun Bonzonovs. Joseru BALLy. 
Puitrp GEORGE. Tuos. Bowpicu. 
CuaRLes Harvey. Wa. AcraMan, JUNR. 
Patk. KENEFECK. Gro. Pyne ANDREWES. 
WituiAm Hoop. PHILip JONES. 
Henry Danict. Tuos. Corser. 
WILLIAM GIBBONS, JUNR. James Lean. 

Joun AcRAMAN. N. D. SourTHatt. 
RicHArD LAMBERT. WituraMm OLIVER. 
Epwarp Birp. Joun HayTuorne. 

T. M. Hosss. Cuas. Harrorp. 
Joun Barrow. Rosert VIZER. 


Witnessed each Signature, ROBERT VIZER. 
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Prosperity RESTORED 


In this way the prestige of the Guild was restored, and credit 
must be given to William Tanner for pursuing such a wise course 
at that critical period. No doubt he was responsible for drafting 
the resolutions which brought about much-needed reforms, a task 
he was well qualified to perform, because he was an attorney. He 
lived in Park Street, with offices in Clare Street. When he retired 
the membership had reached forty-seven, and the income was so 
large that the stock was increased from 440 to ‘445, a figure at 
which it remained till 1836. 

Considering the great work the Society has done in recent 
years we cannot help regretting that William Tanner did not carry 
his reforming efforts a little further. If he had been far-seeing 
enough to have adopted measures which would have led to the 
annual income derived from interest, quarterage and fines for 
admission, less the fees paid for ringing the knells, being invested, 
the Society might have accumulated considerable wealth. He was, 
however, content to allow all surplus money to go towards the 
cost of the dinner, on November 17th, in accordance with the old 
custom. This dinner was an expensive one. Apparently each 
member was called upon to pay a sum varying from 5/- to 7/-, 
—it was subsequently reduced to 2/6,—whether he dined or not. 
This was called “a deposit,” while those who attended the festival 
—they were at this period described as “old members ”—con- 
tributed an additional 10/-. In the year of Worthington Brice, 
who followed William Tanner, these two items yielded £27/14/-. 
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Other items of income were interest 4£2/5/-, quarterage £3/10/- 
and admission fees £4/4/-, making a total of £37/15/-. The 
out-goings were 41/3/4 for ringing the knells, 10/6 for the 
ringers on Charter Day, and 433/16/6 “ paid for the dinner.” In 
other words, 47/16/- were taken from the funds to help to defray 
the cost of the feast. This was a better year than many, for even 
after such a substantial amount had been subtracted a balance of 
42/4/8 was handed to Richard Lambert, the new Master. Thus 
Worthington Brice escaped a penalty which had become common 
for the retiring Master of dipping his hand deeply into his pocket 
in order to balance the account. Such a charge, if it had been 
made, would not have rested heavily upon him. His father, who 
held office in 1759, was a baker, and apparently made money, 
because his son became an accountant and later is described as a 
merchant of 56, Prince Street. A member of the Corporation from 
1799 till the date of his death, January 13th, 1826, he refused the 
Mayoralty, but was elected Sheriff in 1799. He abandoned the 
political faith of his father and became a Whig. 


THE VOLUNTEER MovEeMENT 


Charles Anderson, Master in 1808, was presumably a nephew 
of John Anderson, Master in 1791, for upon the death of that 
gentleman in 1797 he took the name of Anderson in lieu of Young 
and continued the business of merchant in Prince Street previously 
conducted by John Anderson. He was Receiver of Town Dues, 
and refused to serve as Mayor, after being elected. During the 
Mastership of Edward Bird, watchmaker, of Clare Street, Walton 
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& Gwyer were paid £42/5/- for “engraving the articles and 
Painting Bells thereon.” The parchment with the engraving is 
still in existence. A sum of 41 was also spent with John Evans 
for printing, a new item rendered necessary by the growth of the 
membership, which had reached the unprecedented total of sixty- 
seven. By 1817 the number had fallen to thirty-five. It continued 
to fluctuate, due possibly to the personal popularity of the Master. 

For instance, James Lean brought the list up to fifty-one. It 
would not have been surprising if he had done even better, for 
he was a man of considerable influence. When the Bristol and 
Somerset Bank opened business in premises on the Quay in 
September, 1806, the Directory of the following year described 
the partners as Stuckey, Lean, Hart and Maningford, James Lean 
and John Maningford being managers of the Bristol business. 
James Lean resided in Belle Vue, Clifton. A Whig in politics, 
he accepted the presidency of the Anchor Society in 1824, and 
was Sheriff nine years later. In addition, he was associated with 
the Volunteer Corps raised in the city towards the end of the 18th 
century. Retiring from the Bank in 1825, he died July 8th, 1849, 
aged 75. 

Another Master zealous in the Volunteer movement was John 
Haythorne (1821). A citizen of much public spirit, he was in turn 
Alderman, Sheriff, Mayor, Justice of the Peace, Governor of the 
Incorporation of the Poor, President of the Colston (Parent) 
Society, and Warden of the Merchant Venturers. He conducted 
his business as a merchant in Cooper’s Hall, King Street, and lived 
at Hill House, Gloucestershire. His brother, Joseph, was a partner 
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in the Bristol City Bank, which opened in 1794, at 47, High Street, 
where his father had traded as a skinner and leather breeches 
maker, Joseph married his housekeeper, to whom he left the bulk of 
his fortune. She became a well-known figure in Clifton. The 
Alderman was also a man of substance and generous in the disposal 
of his wealth. 

James Lean and John Haythorne were by no means the only 
Ringers who joined the Volunteers, for on the roll of the corps 
raised in 1793 we find the names of Thomas Aldridge, Benjamin 
Bickley, Richard Price, Philip Jones, Richard Lambert, Charles 
Anderson, Edward Bird, Charles Harvey, Charles Harford, 
William Oliver, William Acraman and Peter Maze, all of whom 
were Masters between 1787 and 1837. The majority served as 
privates, though a few were given the rank of corporal. 

Another movement to which Ringers gave willing support was 
that which led to the establishment of the Commercial Rooms. 
Benjamin Bickley was a member of the first committee elected, so 
was Joseph Bonbonus. 

When John Howell became Master (1824) he had filled no 
other public office in the city. Eleven years went by before he 
entered the Town Council, and then he was already a director of 
Bristol Dock Company, whose interests he strenuously supported 
at a time when that body was sadly at variance with the Corporation. 
From 1812 to his death in 1854 he resided at 8, Park Row, where 
he had another Ringer, Richard Fuidge, for a neighbour. His 
business as an iron and timber merchant he conducted at a wharf 
in Cumberland Road. He was a rather verbose Conservative who 
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interlarded his conversation with the exclamation “God bless you.” 
He had a wide circle of friends. 


A Joviat RINGER 


Richard Smith, the famous surgeon, who joined the Ringers 
in 1821, was chosen Master four years later. In his day he was 
the best-known man in Bristol, so many were the public appoint- 
ments he held, and so largely did he enter into the life of the city. 
He was an industrious collector of Bristoliana, and made such 
voluminous notes of current_events that he has earned the gratitude 
of all students of local history. The Guild, with its quaint ritual, 
conscientiously observed, made a strong appeal to him, and he was 
rarely absent from the banquets down to 1842—two years before 
his sudden death at the Philosophical Institute, Park Street, now 
the Masonic Hall. His social habits and excellent qualifications 
as a host made him very popular. When dining with a company 
of friends he was full of life and jollity, and sang a song or told 
a story with an exuberance of animal spirits in harmony with his 
rather loud voice and brusque manner. He bequeathed some 
music books to his friend, Alfred Bleeck, on condition “that he 
shall at each ensuing birthday drink a bumper with his friends in 
silence to the pious memory, but after the lapse of two minutes 
exactly the company shall strike up Smart’s glee, ‘With my jug 
in one hand and my pipe in the other’.” 

After his death a round was composed to his memory, the 


words of which are :— 
He is gone, a fine old fellow, 
For others’ good his heart was mellow ; 
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In life all men his friendship found, 

Let now his mem’ry circle round. 
With the presence of such a jovial member the Ringers must have 
spent many merry nights together in the second quarter of last 
century. The unprecedented number of seventy-two members 
paid their dues in the year of his Mastership, and he left his 
successor to contribute £3/8/2 to balance the accounts, or 10/- 
more than he had been called on to furnish on the previous 17th 
November. 

The last extract to be made from the third minute book relates 
to fines imposed on three members who declined to act as Master 
and Wardens, the amount in the case of the former being 3/4 and 
in the latter 1/6 each. So far as we know, this was an innovation, 
and we cannot trace a repetition of the infliction of the penalty. 

In a little-known book entitled “The Bristol Municipal Annual 
for 1838,” by “A No Party Man,” are several amusing skits on 
men who were then very much in the public eye. These bear no 
names, but are merely distinguished by a number and each begins 
with a quotation. The copy from which we quote contains a MS. 
index, so we are able to say that the following note refers to 
Richard Smith :-— 

Thinkest thou because thou art virtuous there shall be 
no more cakes and ale? Aye, by St. Paul, and ginger shall 
be hot in the mouth too.—Shakespeare. 

Eccentric, and rejoices that he is eccentric; it is supposed 
that no man knows so many songs, or delights more in singing 
them at a convivial party. He thinks himself a much stronger 
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Tory than he really is; and enters the Council with the truly 
laudable and kind intention of volunteering his professional 
services gratis should a certain councillor be seized with 
apoplexy in the course of debate. It is more than suspected 
he wrote the verses in the A/irror, and the festivities of the 
Dolphin Society, on the 13th November last, were greatly 
curtailed by his unavoidable absence on that interesting 
occasion. He is mightier in a Freemasons’ Lodge than he 
ever will be in the Council Chamber. 
Through his mother, a daughter of the Rev. Alexander Stopford 
Catcott, master of the Grammar School and rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Richard Smith could claim descent from Alderman Whitson, the 
founder of the Red Maids’ School. 


ANcIENT CusToMS 


Up to this date the newspapers of the city have afforded us 
little assistance in our work, It would be unfair to say the Ringers 
were ignored—they possibly preferred to ignore the newspapers. 
At any rate, the first extended notice of their proceedings which 
can be traced was published in The Bristol Mirror of December 
7th, 1822 :— 


Curious ParTICULARS OF THE ANCIENT SOCIETY OF 
“Sr. STEPHEN’s RINGERS.” 
On Monday, the 25th ult., the above Society met their 
Worshipful Master, Mr. Alderman Haythorne, and his two 
Wardens, Mr. E. T. Danson and Mr. T. Stone, to audit the 
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accounts of James Lean, Esq., their treasurer, and to dine 
with the Members at the Montague. Thirty persons were 
present. Mirth and good humour prevailed; and the evening 
is further enlivened by the catch, the glee and the song, with 
occasional peals and airs by the real Ringers on a beautiful 
set of handbells belonging to the Company. 

The Society of “ Ringers” had existence probably many 
years before the visit of Queen Elizabeth to this city, in 1574, 
when they obtained from her a promise of a Charter—or an 
Ordinance as it is called—for their guidance; and in fact 
obtained it from her successor, James I., A.D. 1620. From 
this curious document we are enabled to lay before our 
Readers a few extracts. 


Then follows copious extracts from the Ordinances, supple- 
mented by several resolutions upon which comment has already 
been made, together with a list of Masters from 1747 to 1822—at 
this stage the existence of the first Minute Book was unknown. 
The report ends :— 


Esto PERPETUA. 
Maye theye rinnge pealles offe tripple bobbes grandsires 
’Tille the worlde ends in alle-consuming fierre! 


To all this is added an Editorial Note :— 


The Ringer’s Society is unquestionably one of the oldest 
in Bristol; and yet we believe the present is the first notice 
that has been taken of it in any public print. We think we 
may be permitted to claim some merit for having thus rescued 


the “Ringers” from oblivion; and although we are anxious 
F 
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to make as little noise in the world as possible, we shall be 
content if, for the services we have done them, they should 
hereafter think us entitled to the posthumous record of 
“Ttem: A pealle forre the Editorre of the Mirrorre.” 
This playful addendum of the Editor plainly suggests that he, 
as well as the Ringers of his day, was unaware that The Bristol 
Journal of November 18th, 1768, contained a paragraph stating 
that: “ Yesterday being the anniversary meeting of the Ancient 
Society of Ringers in the Parish of St. Stephen’s Mr. Wm. Pynn 
resigned his office of Master of the said Society and generously 
gave five guineas to be paid to the Treasurer of Bristol Infirmary.” 
Once the ice was broken by The Mirror, the Ringers received 
their due share of publicity, and much that was written concerning 
them was evidently inspired by a member, so intimate is some of 
the information given and so personal are many of the comments. 


CHAPTER V 


How Cradition was Maintained in the Early Victorian €ra 


ILLIAM SMITH, of 41, College Green, was maker of 
the fourth Minute Book which now comes under review. 
It covers a period of thirty-two years—1829 to 1862. 
From a list to which the opening pages are devoted we learn that 
Benjamin Bickley, accountant, of Queen Square, admitted in 1788, 
and Master ten years later, was the oldest member. A tablet in the 
Church states that he died October 15th, 1846, aged 83. He paid 
his quarterage up to 1844, so that he was connected with the Society 
fifty-six years. Thomas Wintle, made Master in 1829, had, ten 
years earlier, taken over the premises 7 and 8, Clare Street, so long 
occupied by Thomas Bowditch, to which he transferred the business 
of linen draper and silk mercer he had previously conducted in 
Bridge Street. The business was carried on in Clare Street down 
to the end of the 19th century. Most of those who remember the 
shop are inclined to associate it with blankets rather than silk, for 
blankets usually occupied most of the window space. 
The first entry is under date of November 17th, 1829, and gives 
a list of fifty-two members who discharged their liabilities. Then 


comes a list of sixty-one who paid one guinea each for the dinner 
vy 
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served that day. As the bill of Marshall, proprietor of the 
Montague, amounted to 476 19s. 2d., Alderman Thomas Camplin, 
the new Master, was called on to provide the substantial sum of 
418 3s. 3d. to balance the account. He could afford to do so, but 
the possibility of a Master being penalised in this way was, no doubt, 
the cause of the difficulty occasionally experienced in inducing suit- 
able persons to act as Master. Thomas Camplin filled most of the 
offices open to a citizen of his day. It is worthy of note that a sister 
of Camplin married Dr. Gray who became Bishop of Bristol. From 
a rare Bristol tract entitled “ The Only Genuine Trial of Henry 
Lane, who was tried before Vicary Gibbs, Esq., Recorder, at the 
Gaol Delivery for the City and County of Bristol, on Saturday, the 
5th day of April, 1800, for Uttering a Forged Bill of the Bank of 
England, knowing it to be forged with intent to deceive Messrs. 
Camplin, Insurance Brokers of the said City of Bristol,” we learn 
what Camplin’s business was. He lived in Trinity Street, with 
offices in Corn Street, where, in association with a cousin, another 
Thomas Camplin, he discharged the duties of secretary to the Bristol 
Crown Fire Office. 


Rerorm Riots 


According to a note of the proceedings on October 3oth, 1830, 
Alderman Haythorne was again elected Master. About the time 
he would under normal circumstances have been engaged in calling 
the members together to choose his successor, the city was in a state 
of turmoil unprecedented in its history for nearly two centuries. 
Mob law prevailed, and the supineness of those in authority led to 
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rioting on a scale of great magnitude. No wonder the Ringers did 
not come together for the transaction of the customary business. 
They were too fully engaged protecting their personal property, and 
in some cases their lives, to have a moment to spare for the Guild. 
We know that some of them suffered severely, because at the subse- 
quent Commission held for the trial of prisoners, convictions were 
registered against men charged with destroying the houses of the 
Rev. Charles Buck, Rector of St. Stephen’s and Chaplain of the 
Society, and William Strong (Master, 1840) in Queen Square, and 
stealing property belonging to Benjamin Bickley, Thomas Evans, 
John Kirby, and T. Webb, all of whom were active Ringers. 

The next meeting took place on November 4th, 1832, and 
against the table of Master and Wardens for 1831 are the words :— 
“No Election in consequence of the Riots.” In 1832 John Miller 
became Master. At this period the practice was initiated of setting 
out the names of those invited to attend the annual dinner. The 
list starts with Alderman John Haythorne, who is described as 
Master, having, as already stated, been elected in 1830. When the 
dinner was served on November 17th he was away from home, and 
Richard Smith was put into the chair. Only twenty-two were 
present, yet a balance of 41 5s. 6d. was paid to the Wardens for 
1833. From this time forward the Wardens were invariably 
associated with the Master in the heading of the accounts. This 
heading no longer read “ Master of the Antient Society of St. 
Stephen’s Ringers,” but “ The Master and Wardens.” Moreover, 
as will be shown later, any adverse balance was henceforth debited 


to the Wardens, and any credit balance passed over to them, and 
F* 
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not to the Master. The natural inference to be drawn from this 
change is that the financial affairs of the Guild now became vested in 
the Wardens, as they are to-day. The immediate result was not 
satisfactory, for if they made any report on November 17th, 1833, 
they omitted to enter it. 


Sir Joun Kerte HaBerrieLp 


Charles Ludlow Walker, Master, 1836, in addition to being 
Sheriff, Mayor, and President of the Dolphin Society, was also 
President of the Gloucestershire Society. He was succeeded by 
Sir John Kerle Haberfield, of whom the late Joseph Leech has left 
us a delightful character sketch in these words— 

People hardly knew how or why he got his knighthood, 
though some said it was obtained for him by one of the city 
representatives of the day in return for a seasonable kindness. 
[Latimer says he was knighted because he raised 4788 
towards promoting the Great Exhibition of 1851.] But what- 
ever the cause everyone was glad when the little man got what 
he so greatly liked; and he wore the honour with the same 
hilarity and happiness he carried into everything. A curious 
mixture of folly and shrewdness, he was familiar with everyone 
—learned everyone’s Christian name and called him by it— 
while everyone liked him, for extravagances which they 
wondered any man six times Mayor of Bristol (for a Redcliff 
parishioner, he resolved to rival William Canynge) could 
perpetrate with impunity. He would take part in any public 
ceremony, preside at any public feast, and though he “ heard 
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the chimes at midnight ” as often as Falstaff himself, you would 
meet him almost to the moment at half-past nine next morning 
in College Green on his way to business [his office was in 
Nicholas Street | looking as bright as the large lustrous emerald 
in his elaborately-frilled shirt front; his small, finely-cut features 
as fresh as though there was never a bottle of “ Twenty ” port 
in his own or his friends’ cellars, or a whist table in their houses. 
He was an early riser and whatever time he went to his own 
bed, at half-past six he woke his household from theirs. Whether 
as Mayor or Governor of the Corporation of the Poor, he had 
a slap-dash way of doing business, never wasting time to 
deliberate, which you would say must produce a crop of 
blunders; yet somehow or other he contrived to make no 
mistakes. The headlong alacrity with which he assented to 
almost any request to help “high and low, rich and poor, one 
with another” (his favourite and frequent expression) some- 
times led to amusing incidents by causing him to forget the 
occasion or the individual whom he undertook to espouse. Sir 
John was a solicitor in a large practice who made money quickly 
and gave it away with an airy liberality which people always 
liked though they sometimes laughed at it. His widow, who 
was as kindly-natured as her husband and survived him some 
years, left back the service of plate which the citizens gave him 
and some fifty thousand pounds to found a hospital. 
All we need add to this is, that when Sir John was President 
of the Grateful Society in 1840 he raised 41,144, which remained 
the second highest collection down to 1917. In consequence of his 
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success, the Society was so well provided with funds that it was 
deemed unnecessary to appoint a President for 1841. The hospital 
of which mention was made in the preceding paragraph, was opened 
in Dowry Square in 1890 for the accommodation of twelve aged 
men and twelve aged women. 

Joseph Leech, proprietor and editor of the Bristol Times 
before its amalgamation with the Bristol Mirror, was one of those 
excluded under the regulation which limited membership to residents 
or owners of property in the parish, because the office of his news- 
paper was in Small Street. This did not prevent him from being 
a guest at several banquets. More than once he was called on for 
a speech, and in one of them he pleaded for admission on the 
ground that he drew the water needed in his business from St. 
Stephen’s Conduit. Whether this was eventually deemed a sufh- 
cient qualification or whether the gradual slackening of the rule led 
to his being enrolled we cannot say, but he did pay his quarterages 
for a few years in the ’fifties. 


A MAN oF SUBSTANCE 


Mention must be made of Peter Maze because he was a member 
of the unreformed as well as of the reformed Corporation. He was 
simultaneously Master of Merchant Venturers and the Ringers. 
He had a warehouse on The Grove and was officially described as 
an iron and tinplate merchant. His operations were not confined 
to those goods, he also supplied the Royal Infirmary with beeswax 
for making ointment, and in addition he was agent for Pidcock’s 
Stourbridge bricks. Iron, however, was the principal commodity 
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he dealt in, and it was said of him that he could not think without 
the sound of that article in his ear. So accustomed was he to 
metallic clanging that when he had under consideration large con- 
tracts or a business letter to write he would call out to his work- 
people, “ Why de deuce don’t you keep knocking de bars about? 
I can’t collect my ideas if you don’t.” A Swiss by birth, he always 
retained his foreign accent. Starting life as a courier, he ended it 
as rich as a Croesus. When the Great Western Railway Company 
was formed the directorate was nominated in equal parts by Bristol 
and London. Peter Maze was one of those elected from our city, 
and he subscribed 423,000 capital, a sum exceeded only by the 
holding of Robert Bright. It is instructive to note that other 
Ringers were actively engaged in promoting this enterprise, for the 
preliminary Committee included Charles Ludlow Walker, and John 
Howell in addition to Peter Maze and James Lean. There is a 
tablet to his memory in the Cathedral. From this we learn that he 
died at Rownham Lodge on the 14th June, 1849, in the 81st year of 
his age, after carrying on business as a merchant in the city for nearly 
sixty-one years. In politics he was a Conservative and adhered 
strictly to the Protestant faith. 

At a meeting held in the Vestry on November 11th, 1839, when 
William Strong was made Master, it was proposed and carried that 
a Standing Committee be formed to conduct the affairs of the Society 
and “that all Past Masters and Wardens do constitute the said 
Committee.” Thus was confirmed a practice which had prevailed 
for at least a century and a half. It has been continued down to 
the present time. 
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When the annual meeting was held on November 4th, 1840, the 
customary ballot for Master resulted in the election of Henry Bush, 
while James Ford was appointed one of the Wardens. Both these 
gentlemen declined to accept the honour bestowed on them: there- 
fore the members came together again on November 14th, when their 
choice fell on James Norroway Franklyn and John Harding. Both 
were members of the Town Council, and while the first was an 
ex-Mayor, the other was destined to become Sheriff and Master of 
the Merchant Venturers. 

The old chronicler we have already drawn upon, described the 
former as: “ A downright Englishman: and he looks one. An 
Ultra-Tory, he hates all your new-fangled notions and believes the 
country is going to the devil : he conscientiously considers it the duty 
of every man to work for his party, or pay, which latter he attends 
to with religious fidelity.” 

Candid as this description undoubtedly is, “ A No Party Man” 
threw restraint to the winds when he came to deal with John 
Harding. He headed his sketch with these lines by Burns :— 

Green grow the rushes, 0! 
Green grow the rushes, O! 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Are spent among the lasses, O! 
He then proceeds :— 

It would be wrong to omit him, he is so good a fellow. 

Excessively neat in person, and a prodigious favourite with the 

ladies. A violent Tory and no man, if he chooses to take-. 

the trouble, can be more efficient in an election. When owt, he 

goes like a bird across country; and when im, he sticks like a 
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hero to business. He will laugh when he reads the Annual, 
and comment severely upon it. 
Certainly John Harding had reason to be severe in his comments 
upon the way his character was treated. Kensington Villa, 
Richmond Hill, was his home during his early association with the 
Ringers, though he had removed to Henbury before his death, which 
took place in 1851 at the early age of 44. 
There is one other resolution in this Minute Book to which 
reference must be made. It reads :— 
Bristol, 24th October, 1845. At a meeting of the Ringers’ 
Society conveyned by the Wardens this day, John Kerle 
Haberfield, Esquire, in the chair, it was stated to the meeting 
that in consequence of domestic affliction, Francis Savage, 
Esqre., the Master for the present year, would be prevented 
taking the chair, whereupon the Wardens were requested to 
wait upon Mr. Savage in order that he might ask some gentle- 
man to supply his place, and the Wardens having waited upon 
Mr. Savage subsequently reported that he had written to 
Charles Blisset, Esqre., who was in Herefordshire, requesting 
him to fill the office of Master. 


Tue Don 


A report of the banquet of 1844 in the Bristol Mirror gives full 
details of what has always been one of the most interesting parts of 
- the proceedings—the procession of the Don. As that took place 
at 10 o’clock, we may assume that the party did not assemble so 
early as was the case in 1818, when it was ordered that “ dinner 
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shall be on the table at half-past four.” Here is what the Mirror 
records :— 


A quaint and grotesque procession, worthy of the mummery 
and merry days of good Queen Bess, entered the room in the 
following order. First— 


A Band of Singers. 
THE WARDENS, 
Carrying each a silver branch crowded with candles. 
THE WARDENS-ELECT, 
Arm-in-arm. 
THE MarsHALt, 
In the costume of the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
a Spanish hat and feather; a long 
scarlet robe trimmed with ermine; 
a long flowing beard and moustache and a false nose 
of vast dimensions and ruddy hue. 


He wore gauntlets and carried a magic wand in his hand which 
he waved with mystic movements as he strutted along with quite 
the air of aconqueror. The procession having drawn up round 
the chair, the Marshal of great magnitude of nose, commanded 
silence when the Junior Warden-elect mounted a chair and 
read the ordinance. 
The procession retired with the Choristers singing 
See, see him graceful move along, 
Come, brave boys, and join the song. 


Place between his jolly nose and chin 
A bottle quite brimful of gin. 
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See, see the jovial Marshall go, 

Mark his goggle eyes and smoke his nose. 
The sparkling goblet hither bring, 

Songs of Bacchus to be sung. 


No one discharged the duties of Marshal with so grand an 
air as Richard Smith. He was made for the part, and used to 
increase the size of his nose for the occasion. We also shrewdly 
suspect that he had something to do with the doggerel lines which 
accompanied the exit of the procession—he never missed a chance 
of exercising his pen in this direction. These were occasionally 
supplemented by a comic song about Queen Elizabeth, which has 
been lost—perhaps to the benefit of the Company. 


ORIGIN OF THE Don 


Down to 1856 no mention is made of the Don, and then an 
item of 2/6 appears in the accounts “ for hire of sundry costume 
for dress of the Don.” The order of the procession as here set 
out, together with the emblems carried in it, furnish evidence that 
it is as old as the Society. The suggestion has been made more than 
once that it is the survival of a Mystery. That, however, can hardly 
be so. According to Hone’s “ Ancient Mysteries Described,” we 
read— 

Theatrically considered, Mysteries are dramatic repre- 
sentations of religious subjects from the Old or New Testa- 
ments, or Apocryphal story, or the lives of the saints. Moralties 
are dramatic allegories, in which the characters personify 
certain vices or virtues, with the intent to enforce some moral or 
religious principle. 
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The Ringers’ ceremony is more likely to have had its origin in a 
Chronicle-play, or history in dialogue. These Chronicle-plays were 
the immediate predecessors of Tragedy and Comedy, and were 
closely related to Masques, so popular in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

If we date the display from the Armada we shall be fairly 
safe, because all the characters are associated with that great event. 
Foremost among them, because he always wears a costume of the 
period, is the Don, who typifies our wars with Spain and particularly 
the great naval encounter in which the aggressors suffered 
devastating loss. Queen Elizabeth is represented by a bust, which 
experts say shows evidence of late sixteenth century modelling, and 
is therefore an antique of great value. Some even go so far as to 
assert that it was reproduced from the death mask taken of her 
Majesty. This is always borne in front of a stuffed fox, to remind 
us of Reynard, the cunning and famous grandee, who was an 
ambassador at the Court of Elizabeth. Possibly in earlier days 
one of the players was dressed to represent that much-despised 
animal. 

The carrying of candles—now dispensed with because of the 
damage done to clothing and carpets by the melting wax—and the 
ringing of a bell, certainly the making of a great noise had a mean- 
ing in the old Moralities. Evil spirits were always supposed to be 
afraid of the light. They were readily banished by its introduction, 
while the Devil became frightened by continuous noise. 

The part played by the choristers may at the outset have been 
to tell the story. If that was so the words they sang have been 
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forgotten. To-day, members of the procession join in singing, “ See 
the conquering hero comes,” which Handel composed as part of the 
oratorio, “ Judas Maccabeus,” in honour of the Duke of Cumberland 
so late as 1746. It is hardly correct to say this chorus is now sung, 
for those who may be acquainted with the tune, are generally 
unfamiliar with the words. Richard Smith would hardly be pleased 
with the changes time has wrought in the conduct of the ceremony. 
Without wishing to see a return to all the practices of his day, we 
suggest that a little more attention might with advantage be paid to 
the arrangement of the symbolical details, in order that their mean- 
ing may be rendered more apparent. 


Menu anv Toast List 
This is a fitting opportunity to say something about the meals 
served in the ’forties and the toast lists. Both were of imposing 
proportions, as may be gathered from the following :— 
BILt oF Fare. 
Soups : 
Turtle, Green Pea, Spring. 
Fish : 
White Bait, Severn Salmon, Turbot, Fillet de Sole, Mullet. 
Second Course : 
Haunch of Venison, Shoulder of Venison, Neck of Venison, 
Fore Quarter Lamb, Stewed Breast of Veal, Calves’ Head, 
Boiled Beef, Boiled Tongue, Boiled Fowls. 
Entrees : 
Ducklings, Venison Pasty, Gosling, Roast Chicken, 
Turkey Poult. 
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Pastry : 
Ice Pudding, Plum Pudding, Cabinet Pudding. 
Dessert : 
Ices, Wafers, Grapes, Oranges, Apples, Nuts. 
Toast List. 
“ Church and Queen.” 
“The Army, Navy and Militia.” 
“ The Right Worshipful the Mayor, the Aldermen and 
Town Council of Bristol.” 
“ Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.” 
“Good Queen Bess.” 
“ The health of the Master.” 
“ The Rector of St. Stephen’s.” 
“ The Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers.” 
“ The Master-elect.” 
“ The Wardens.” 
“ Colts and Visitors.” 
“ Churchwardens and Vestry of St. Stephen’s.” 
“ Prosperity to the City of Bristol.” 
“The Treasurer.” 

The menu is really of moderate length compared with the list 
of toasts, the magnitude of which was increased by the fact that three 
and occasionally even four, responses were demanded. It is only 
since 1919 that efforts to bring the meal and the speech-making 
within a more reasonable compass have been successful. The 
Society long wanted a man as ruthless as Sir John Kerle Haberfield 
in dealing with such matters. He was always ready to preside at 
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a dinner, but he insisted on severely sub-editing the toast list. On 
one occasion a presentation was to be made to a worthy citizen, and 
naturally his health was to be proposed. When the programme was 
submitted to Sir John, he acted with his usual masterfulness in 
striking out first one item and then another. At the end it was found 
he had erased what should have been the principal toast of the 
evening, and no one had the pluck to tell him of his blunder! 


Tue Lovinc Cup. 


In these days no Ringers’ dinner would be complete unless the 
Loving Cup was circulated. The cup, like the toast which accom- 
panies it, is of modern origin. It was made during the mastership 
of John Abraham, in 1883, from a portion of an oak beam removed 
from the belfry, with a silver lining and mounts. The silver plates, 
upon which the Masters’ names are engraved, are of more recent 
date. So long as the company present at the annual gatherings was 
limited in number, the cup was passed from hand to hand, and in 
turn this toast was given: 

“Master, Senior Warden, Junior Warden, Master-elect, 
Warden-elect, Past Masters, The Mayor, Sheriff [if they were 
present], Rector, Preacher, Churchwardens, Vestry, Brother 
Ringers, Colts and Visitors, your jolly good health.” 

Formerly few could remember the correct order in which to 
name these various personages, and as they stumbled through the 
list, friends were ever ready to prompt them, but the prompting only 
added to the confusion of the hapless individual, and increased the 


merriment. The proceedings have now been considerably shortened. 
G 
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The cup is handed from the Master to the Wardens, Warden-elect, 
a few of his chief guests, and to one at each of the numerous tables. 
A corresponding reduction has also been made in the toast list, but 
some old members do not appreciate these changes, and they atone 
for them by supplementary toasts which are often endowed with the 
real spice of humour. These are drunk at intervals during the service 
of the meal. 

There came a time when so elaborate was the musical 
programme arranged that it involved an annual charge of between 
five and six guineas. This was in addition to the cost of refresh- 
ments supplied to the handbell ringers, who were often called upon 
to perform while dinner was being served, and as a variation to the 
speeches and songs, which came later. We still hear these musical 
chimes at the feasts, but they are no longer regarded as an essential 
item in the proceedings. 

A year or two prior to the date reached when this, my long 
digression, started, it had again become the practice to impose a fine 
of 3/4 upon all new members. It is impossible to say what led to 
the restoration of a rule in force observed in the earliest days of which 
record exists, or to what extent the funds of the Society benefited, 
owing to the loose way in which the accounts were kept. 

From the time of Edward Sampson (1834)—he lived at Hen- 
bury and once practised as an attorney—down to that of John George 
Shaw (1847)—another Ringer who met with financial troubles—with 
the exception of William Strong, every Master of the Society served 
the city in at least one of these offices—Mayor, Sheriff, Master of 
the Merchant Venturers, or President of the Dolphin, Anchor, 
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Grateful or Gloucestershire Societies. These years were marked 
by one of the periodical agitations with regard to dock matters which 
have punctuated the history of Bristol. On this occasion it 
culminated in the triumph of the Free Port Association in con- 
junction with which several of the Masters worked hard. Two of 
them, Richard Robinson and James Poole, were appointed members 
of the first Docks Committee. The latter, who ultimately became 
chairman, led the opposition to the construction of Avonmouth Docks 
when a Bill was formulated for the purpose in 1863. James Bush 
was another prominently concerned in these matters. Indeed, it 
was as a candidate brought forward by the Chamber of Commerce 
(who were all in favour of Dock enterprise) that he was returned to 
the Town Council as one of the representatives of the Bristol Ward. 
We like to learn that men who had such a conspicuous share in all 
these great events, were not averse from devoting a little of their 
leisure to the maintenance of our Guild. They may have taken 
different sides on these questions, which raised such heated 
discussions thoughout the city, but they could sink their differences 
when they came together round the social board. 


Tue Farcus Famity 


Passing on to 1851, a Master was elected who could claim no 
civic honours. He was Henry Robert Fargus. Yet his name 
cannot be lightly passed over, for with him began a connection 
with the Guild of a family a member of which a quarter of a century 
later was to revolutionise its whole outlook. At the end of the 18th 
century John Fargus conducted the business of an auctioneer, in 
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which he had succeeded his father, at 3, Castle Ditch. By 1814 he 
had moved to Corn Street and a little later he established himself in 
Clare Street. The title of the firm was changed to John Fargus 
and Son when Henry was taken into partnership. When John died, 
a few years later, it was publicly stated of him: “ His uprightness 
and honourable conduct won him the esteem of all with whom his 
professional avocation brought him in contact. His exactness and 
punctuality in all matters of business were proverbial.’ Henry 
Fargus possessed the same fine qualities. He was a tall, slight man 
with a profusion of hair, and from the manner he had of tilting back 
his head when on the rostrum or in the street he appeared to be 
gazing skywards, a trick which gained for him the nickname of “ The 
Astronomer.” His musical tastes led to his being associated with 
the Madrigal Society for many years. 

Frederick Fargus, a stockbroker, enjoyed as high a reputation as 
his brother Henry, and served the Society with equal ability. He 
was an ardent volunteer and became one of the crack shots of Bristol 
Rifles. To his son Fred it will be necessary to refer at some length 
in subsequent pages, for he, in turn, became Master. The Fargus 
family, like those of Davis, Jones and Fuidge, are represented in the 
history of the Ringers by three Masters. Daniel Burges, junior, 
who had just succeeded his father as Town Clerk, held office in 1852. 
Like many of his fellow-citizens he was for a time an ardent 
Volunteer, and gave Bristol Rifles the benefit of his services as 
Quartermaster. He liked to take life easily and never believed in 
working overtime for the Corporation or anyone else. For his social 
qualities he was greatly esteemed. 
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Another lawyer, Henry Sidney Wasbrough, was elected as his 
successor. For the long term of thirty years he was City Coroner. 
Many now living cherish happy memories of his gracious manner 
and courteous bearing, and of the kindly way in which he discharged 
his official duties. The firm with which he was associated, Messrs. 
Stanley, Wasbrough, and Doggett, had a great deal to do with the 
origin of the Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co. For years he 
resided in Gloucester Row, Clifton, and Christ Church had the 
benefit of his services as Churchwarden. He was also hon. secretary 
of the Clifton Zoological Gardens Society, to the development of 
which he devoted a great deal of time. 

Francis Savage, who, owing to domestic affliction, was unable to 
preside at the annual gathering of 1845, was afforded the opportunity 
of doing so in 1856. Thus he shares with Alderman John Haythorne 
and Mervyn King the distinction of being made Master twice. 
Those who remember Savage in later times as a very precise, prim 
and sedate person, may be pardoned for wondering how he ever 
became associated with such a jolly, not to say boisterously rollicking 
set of fellows, as the Ringers undoubtedly were in the fifties. A 
bachelor, he resided with his brother at Springfield, Westbury-on- 
Trym. Itis generally assumed that they afforded “ Hugh Conway ” 
material for two of the leading characters in his novel “ A Family 
Affair.” When he died, at Beaufort Buildings, Bath, he was the 
oldest member of the Merchants’ Hall, having been Master of the 
Merchant Venturers in 1841. His connection with that body came 
naturally, because his mother was a sister of William Claxton, the 


treasurer from 1841 to 1873. 
G* 
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An item which often figured in the accounts about this time was 
“ fly hire for the box.” This no doubt relates to the mahogany box 
presented by John Pynn, the loss of which we are convinced led 
to the disappearance of many records which would have proved 
of great assistance in the writing of this story. 


CHAPTER VI 


Humble Start of a Great Work 


ITH the opening of the fifth Minute Book in 1863 

we approach a stage about which it is possible to 

write from personal knowledge, at least of some 
members. This simplifies our duty as chroniclers and enables 
us to deal with men and matters more comprehensively than 
has hitherto been the case. In the year just named the 
committee made a wise choice in selecting John Cresswell 
Wall as Master. In later life he was a conspicuous figure 
in the city not only on account of his association with the 
Corporation as an Alderman and the Great Western Railway 
Company, but also by reason of his dress and figure, and the 
phaeton drawn by a sturdy cob in which he drove about when 
attending to his business or on pleasure bent. He usually wore a 
grey top hat, light trousers and a dark blue coat closely buttoned 
in a way which emphasised his rotundity. As a youth he was on 
the clerical staff of the old Bristol and Exeter Railway Company, 
of which, by his energy and ability, he became general manager. 
After the amalgamation with the Great Western took place he 


occupied the important position of goods agent. For many years 
gi 
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he lived at Redland Lodge, Durdham Park, where his luncheon 
and dinner parties were considered models of their kind. His 
cheery manner made him universally popular. A good judge of 
horse flesh, the stud of cart horses he kept for the purpose of his 
business was one of the best in the West of England. 

A point of importance to be noted in connection with J. C. 
Wall’s Mastership is that at the end of his term, when the Wardens 
came to present their accounts, a sum of 5/- in hand was “ given 
towards repairs of St. Stephen’s Church.” A footnote, added in 
pencil, sets out that “in addition to the above 5/-, 21/- was paid 
by Mr. Jno. Roberts,” 

Here we have the beginning of the great work the Society has 
done for the church in which it had its birth. It is yet another 
illustration of how important events from trivial causes spring. 
That modest gift of 5/- has led in the course of half a century to 
more than 410,000 being collected for this laudable purpose. The 
movement was not diligently pursued once it was started. The 
seed was scanty, the ground needed careful tilling, and eleven years 
were to elapse before it bore substantial fruit. The majority of 
those eleven years were unmarked by any event of special interest, 
though several Masters of the period played a big part in what 
was subsequently achieved. 

Joseph Almond, who followed John Cresswell Wall, was the 
local representative of the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, though 
perhaps he was better known as an art connoisseur and as an active 
member of the committee of Bristol Fine Art Academy. A 
contemporary described him as “rather under than over medium 
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height, of stoutish build, with round, pleasant face and cheerful, 
sociable manners, but rather fussy and self-important.” He was 
very natty in his dress and brisk in movement. In a modest way 
he built up a good collection of pictures, mostly by local artists— 
Syer, Branwhite, Jackson, the Hardys, Curnock and Miiller. 


OLpEstT Survivinc MASTER 


Mervyn King, now the oldest surviving Master, served for 
two years because when he should have presided at the dinner on 
November 17th, 1868, a General Election was in progress, and it 
was agreed to postpone the gathering for a month. In the interval 
Frederick Fargus and John Wood, two of the senior members, 
had passed away, and out of respect for their memory a further 
postponement was made till November 17th, 1869. At the same 
time Mervyn King was asked to serve another term, and Richard 
Cripps and Frederick John Fargus were elected Wardens. The 
selection of the latter caused F. F. Fox to miss his turn of 
becoming Master, for he was Junior Warden at the time. 

The severe illness of Richard Cripps, who became Master in 
1869, again led to the old practice of meeting on November 17th 
being broken, and the dinner was put off till December rst, 1870. 
This in no way affected the success of the banquet. On the 
contrary, it was so well attended that instead of the Wardens being 
called on to make good a customary deficit there was a balance in 
hand of £2/17/8. 

Captain James Anthony Gardner enjoyed an even more pros- 
perous year of office. True, when he passed on the duties to 
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William Lemon the balance was reduced to 2/8, but £3/10/- had 
been paid Trick, Son & Wallop, law stationers, general stamp 
dealers, auctioneers, valuers and insurance agents, St. Nicholas 
Street and Albion Chambers, for a new copy of the Ordinances, 
written on vellum—the last occasion on which the re-engrossing 
was deemed necessary. More important still, a subscription of 
44 was made towards the cost of repairing the bells. 

Captain Gardner, a tall, dignified, military-looking man, was 
an able administrator. He took his official duties seriously and 
was responsible for the introduction of important prison reforms. 
Soon after his appointment as Governor of the Gaol a conspiracy 
to take his life was disclosed at Gloucester Assizes. One of a 
party of prisoners he personally escorted to that city for trial 
managed to obtain possession of a large stone, and, on the return 
journey to Bristol after sentence, it was arranged this should be 
used to kill the Governor. Once he was out of the way the men 
hoped to secure the keys to unfasten their handcuffs as a prelim- 
inary to making good their escape. Fortunately details of the plot 
were disclosed while these ruffians were in Gloucester and the ring- 
leader was transported for life. 


A CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


With the election of George Nichols as Master and Charles 
Paul as Junior Warden on November 17th, 1872, a new era opened. 
Both were St. Stephen’s men; both had real love for their parish 
church, and both were led to transform the Guild into an agent 
for preserving its fabric and its enrichment by a challenge thrown 
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out by the Rector at the annual banquet of 1873. This gentleman, 
the Rev. Field Flowers Wayet, then boldly stated that the Society 
had become a mere convivial body and no longer lived up to its 
original ecclesiastical character. He urged the Ringers to try and 
emulate the work of the Canynge Society and do for St. Stephen’s 
what that body had done—and we may add, is now doing again— 
for St. Mary Redcliff. It needed pluck to launch such a rebuke 
on such an occasion, but Mr. Wayet knew his audience; he was a 
man of kindly spirit, and his words, instead of rousing resentment, 
met with the response he anticipated. Master George Nichols 
promptly replied :—“ It shall be done.” 

In that brief sentence he voiced the views of his fellow 
members. They were ready for the challenge and were delighted 
with the emphatic manner in which it was accepted on their behalf. 
Although the Master had valiant supporters in Charles W. Paul 
and Fred J. Fargus he found it impossible to act at once. Indeed, 
all that was done in 1874 was to offer a donation of three guineas 
to the Restoration Fund then being raised. As we have said, the 
soil needed tilling after being left barren for two centuries. These 
three men were skilled husbandmen, and on December 4th, 1874, 
they realised that, if the harvest was not quite ripe, the time 
had come when it was necessary to make arrangements for its 
in-gathering. After careful investigation they had come to the 
conclusion that restoration must start at the East end, so on the 
date mentioned— 

It was proposed and carried that the following act on 
the Committee with power to add to their number: George 
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Nichols, Donald McArthur, George de Lisle Bush, John 
Gunning, T. Johnson Ward, Rev. Field Wayet, Richard 
Cripps, George Pearson, William Lemon, Fred J. Fargus 
and Major Hartley. 
At the same time J. Austin Ware and C. W. Paul were appointed 
joint Treasurers and Secretaries. 


CuurcH RESTORATION STARTED 


Within eight months contracts were entered into with Messrs. 
Wilkins “for the East Window 4200; restoration of exterior of 
East Wall 430; new reredos £105, and agreeing to sell us the 
present Corinthian reredos for ten pounds.” This reredos of 
mahogany, elaborately carved in the classic style, and consequently 
altogether inharmonious, was probably introduced at the same time 
as the pulpit then in use. When eventually sold it realised £20. 
As other items were added to the scheme during its execution the 
ultimate outlay exceeded £500. The money was well spent, for 
this part of the structure was brought into harmony with the 
remainder, and it no longer provoked the irony of archzologists. 

The cheerfulness with which this heavy liability was faced 
indicated that the members were in earnest. No one was more 
energetic in collecting subscriptions than Charles W. Paul (Master 
1874). At one period money was not coming in fast enough, in 
spite of the enthusiasm he displayed, and when the Rector sug- 
gested he should address an appeal to the Merchant Venturers he 
was cordially invited to do so, and promptly met with a generous 
response. 
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The fact that donations were so readily obtained gave great 
encouragement to the committee and may be taken as an indication 
that they had reached a true sense of the line on which the Society 
should proceed. Had they done anything at the outset to arouse 
adverse comment they would have been forced to travel a rough 
path, and possibly their efforts would have had to cease. Happily, 
the manner in which their initial restoration was carried out met 
with general commendation. It was a delicate matter to displace 
a reredos possessing sentimental interest, however incongruous it 
may have been. A sea-captain associated with the parish was 
reputed to have brought home the mahogany of which it was made. 
That gave it a value in the eyes of some; yet, to their credit be 
it said, they refrained from offering any criticism when it was 
removed. 

Owing to the death of his mother, Mr. Paul found it necessary 
to fix a date in January for the annual dinner. But nothing abated 
his zeal in pressing forward a project for the restoration of the 
chancel in order to complete what had already been done at the 
East end. In this work he was loyally supported by Fred J. 
Fargus, who followed him as Master. Meetings were frequent, 
and plans were discussed and dealt with so generously that several 
important additions were made as operations proceeded. 


FinanciaL DIFFICULTIES 


In this way the money accumulated was speedily exhausted, 
and it became necessary to secure an advance from the old West 
of England Bank. This was made on the personal guarantee of 
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several members of the Committee. Soon afterwards the bank 
was obliged to suspend business, and then arose an unfortunate 
state of affairs. 

The trouble was alluded to by the Rector at the anniversary 
of 1878, when John Morgan was Master. The Rector twitted the 
members with having fallen asleep again, and suggested that a 
debt of 4120 was not a sufficient excuse for their inactivity. What 
had happened was explained by Fred Fargus. They had, he said, 
borrowed from a bank which had come to grief, and the Official 
Liquidator was pressing them for the payment of the balance, £120. 
As soon as that amount was named 460 was collected in the room. 
But this sudden and fine spurt was not vigorously followed up, 
and it was not until the beginning of 1881, when Sam Lang had 
followed George Pearson as Master, that any further steps were 
taken to improve the church. 

In an earlier chapter we stated that in 1858 Richard Fuidge 
undertook the duties of Treasurer. After nineteen years’ service 
he asked to be relieved of his trust. He was cordially thanked for 
all he had done, and Fred J. Fargus was appointed in his stead. 
From 1812 to 1877 at least one member of the Fuidge family was 
identified with the Society, and for most of the time there were four. 
The first we meet with is Thomas, Master in 1824. He was speedily 
followed by his brother Richard, Warden in 1822. Then came 
William, Master 1851, Thomas, Junior Warden 1841, and Richard, 
Master 1859. The original Thomas and Richard were tea dealers 
and grocers who carried on business at No. 5, Clare Street, a site 
now covered by Lloyds Bank. They grew prosperous. 
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William, Thomas and Richard Fuidge the younger were 
brothers. Thomas married a daughter of the proprietor of the 
New Passage Hotel and thus became a brother-in-law of Tom 
Canning, who was closely associated with James Ford in com- 
mercial and other enterprises. _ When William Beloe came to 
Bristol he took Richard, who like William remained a bachelor, 
into partnership. The collapse of Finzel’s sugar refinery involved 
the firm in heavy financial losses, and another disaster befel 
Richard Fuidge when his sugar house near the Stone Bridge, con- 
ducted under the style of Fuidge, Fripp & Co., was burned down. 
The fire was discovered while the declaration of a Parliamentary 
poll was proceeding at the Exchange and formed a strong counter 
attraction. It lasted several days and damage to the extent of 
£80,000 was done before it could be subdued. This disaster no 
doubt led to his severing his connection with the Ringers. The 
house in which he lived in Park Row—it was formerly the residence 
of Colonel Baillie—was purchased in 1866 by J. H. Chute and was 
pulled down to make way for the Prince’s Theatre. 

William Fuidge, after leaving Oxford, was called to the Bar, 
but never practised, and was content to indulge his taste for 
literature. Douglas Jerrold, Peter Cunningham, W. M. Thackeray 
and Mark Lemon were among his friends. He was as well known 
at the Garrick Club as in Bristol, where he made his home at 
Oakfield House, Clifton. Like his brother Richard he suffered a 
great loss through fire, his fine collection of books which contained 
many rare first editions and pictures being destroyed when in store 
in a London warehouse. His duties as a Justice of the Peace often 
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brought him to Bristol. With his death in 1887 the family appears 
to have become extinct. 


Frep Farcus 


His appointment as Treasurer in 1877 came before Fred 
Fargus, as “ Hugh Conway,” had achieved his remarkable success 
as the author of “Called Back.” His immediate rise to fame 
equally surprised and delighted his brother Ringers, some of whom 
were acquainted with the clever verses and the few short stories 
he had previously written. 

Fred Fargus removed to London in 1884 and a year later his 
brilliant career ended with his premature death at Nice. Brief as 
was his tenure of office he left an indelible mark on the history of 
the Society. From the time he became a member no one showed 
more readiness to support C. W. Paul and J. Austin Ware in their 
efforts to keep alive among the Ringers a desire to act as god- 
fathers to St. Stephen’s Church. While he was Master the pro- 
vision of oak choir stalls and the reflooring of the chancel were 
undertaken, and it was the cost of these embellishments, together 
with other work executed at the same time, which led to the financial 
embarrassments already mentioned. 

Fred Fargus had many friends and no enemies. Unspoiled by 
success he remained to the end a devoted member of the Guild— 
one of those who took a pleasure in its pageantry, and while doing 
all he could to maintain its early traditions, was fully alive to the 
desirability of adapting its operations to the demands of modern 
requirements. It was a happy suggestion that his place should be 
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taken by F. F. Cartwright, a man of wholly different temperament, 
but one equally popular, who while life lasted worked hard to 
promote the prosperity of the Society. 

Early in 1881 a movement was set on foot to fill the East 
Window with stained glass. By June a contract was entered into 
with Messrs. Hardiman & Co. for the five upper lights at a cost 
of 4155, and before his term as Master expired C. O. Harvey had 
the satisfaction of seeing the task completed. As usually happens, 
the estimates were exceeded, so what with discharging the liability 
to the bank and paying for this enrichment of the fabric £400 was 
spent. 


Tue BAPTISTERY 


While gratefully acknowledging all that had been done, the 
Rector still asked for more. On this occasion he pleaded that 
attention might be directed to the Baptistery. The font was sadly 
worn and decayed and the place generally was in a ruinous con- 
dition. The Guild agreed to do the work and without loss of time 
the architects prepared a report, and on their recommendation the 
walls of the Baptistery were cleaned, the floor was retiled and a new 
font provided, which greatly pleased the Rector. It is octagonal 
in shape, of Caen stone, with marble shaft. On its various panels 
are carved a variety of sacred monograms and symbols, including 
Alpha and Omega. It is surmounted with a carved pyramidal 
cover of wood. Here again progress was in advance of the funds 
in hand, and the contractors employed were plainly told that they 
would have to wait, possibly twelve months, for payment. The 
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credit of the Society was now thoroughly re-established, and though 
John Abraham did not collect all the money required for this 
particular object, no trouble arose in consequence. Indeed, while 
work on the Baptistery was still in hand, the re-seating of the church 
was advocated, though caution was urged in proceeding, as the 
outlay would be at least £500. 

By March, 1885, the united efforts of C. O. Harvey, John 
Abraham and Arthur J. W. Bennett enabled C. W. Paul to report 
that all debts had been discharged and nearly £50 was in hand. 
Thereupon it was agreed to ascertain the cost of re-seating the 
church in oak or pitch pine. 


Tue MastTer’s BADGE 


Before the information was available Fred Fargus had passed 
away, and the Committee at once turned their attention to raising 
a memorial to their late Treasurer and Past Master. The minutes 
of their proceedings on May 14th contain the following :— 

Proposed by J. Austin Ware and seconded by W. A. 

Jones that the Society put in a painted window with a plate 

underneath, over the pew used by the Fargus family in St. 

Stephen’s Church. That the members collect the funds, 

subscriptions to be limited to one guinea. 

Although a few weeks later a public fund started by the Mayor 
led to £750 being obtained for the erection of a medallion with 
bust in the Cathedral, and the founding of a literary scholarship 
in Bristol University College, so highly were the services rendered 
by Fred Fargus valued by the Ringers that no difficulty was 
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experienced in raising all the money needed for the memorial 
window. His work alone would have kept green the memory of 
Fred Fargus, but to painted window, medallion and scholarship 
were added a Master’s Badge. How this badge came into existence 
is best explained by another quotation from the minutes. Under 
date of November 13th, 1885, we read :— 

A Master’s Badge was presented to the Society and 
handed over to the Master for the time being. The following 
letter accompanied the gift :— 

Bristot, November, 1885. 

This Master’s Badge is presented to the Antient Society 
of St. Stephen’s Ringers by an old friend of the late Fred J. 
Fargus, Past Master and Treasurer, who during his short but 
brilliant career took great interest in the welfare of this old 
Bristol Guild. Its continued prosperity is the wish of one 
who is only 

An Otp FRIEND. 
To Cuartes W. Paut, Esor., 
Hony. Secty. to the Guild. 
In design and workmanship this badge is worthy of the man 
whose work for the Guild it commemorates. It is an emblem he 
himself would have rejoiced to wear and see others wearing. 


CuurcH RE-SEATED 


A month later Messrs. Pope & Paul, who had been appointed 
architects, were entrusted with the preparation of plans for the 
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re-seating of the church in oak. In accordance with the practice 
previously followed, the supervision of the undertaking was placed 
in the hands of a specially elected committee, on which J. Austin 
Ware and C. W. Paul continued to serve as joint Honorary 
Secretaries and Treasurers. How carefully this committee per- 
formed its duties is shown by the fact of the contractors being 
requested to furnish a “pattern seat” which, subject to a slight 
alteration in the pitch of the back, was approved. The change 
from the old pews, which were so preposterously high that the 
congregation became almost invisible during the greater part of 
the service, brought about a remarkable improvement. Among 
other things it relieved the churchwardens from any further trouble 
with regard to locks being fixed to the doors of the pews. This 
practice had been severely condemned by the Vestry, and rightly 
so, because it made possible the passing of the practical control of 
the church into the hands of those who paid rents for their seats. 

The bench ends, cut from solid pieces of oak, are decorated 
‘with elaborate tracery, no two being designed alike. To some have 
been added panels bearing coats of arms and monograms, those on 
the south side belonging to benefactors of the church or persons 
connected with its history, those on the north side to prominent 
Bristol worthies. The arms are as follows :— 


NAVE. . 
North Side. South Side. 
See of Bristol. Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Corporation of Bristol. St. Stephen’s Vestry (copy of 


Earls of Berkeley. Seal). 


THE MAHOGANY PULPIT REMOVED IN 1800 
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North Side. 
John Barnstaple. 


William Canynge. 

John Foster. 

Robert Thorne. 

John Barr. 

Robert Kitchen. 

John Witson. 

Edward Colston. 

Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

Duke of Beaufort. 

Earl of Ducie. 

Mayor of Bristol, 1886. 

Sheriff of Bristol, 1886. 


South Side. 
Abbot of Glastonbury. 


Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers. 
Society of Merchant Venturers. 
Edward Blanket. 

John Bord. 

John Vyell (or Wyell). 

John Shipyard. 

Martin Pringe. 

M. A. Peloquin. 

J. Haythorne. 

Sir J. K. Haberfield. 

J. G. Shaw. 

F. Fargus. 

Rev. F. Wayet. 


CHANCEL AISLE. 


Edward I. 


Edward IV. 


Victoria. 


Master of Merchant Venturers. 


New Putpit 
James Fuller Eberle, who followed J. H. Goodenough Taylor, 


one of the most popular Masters of the period, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the re-seating finished during his year of office. He then 
formulated a plan for improving the West end, which, if it could 
have been adopted, would ultimately have led to the purchase and 
demolition of property which now blocks up the West door. Un- 


H* 
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fortunately, the Rev. Mordaunt Crofton, who followed the Rev. 
Field Wayet as Rector, did not see eye to eye with the Committee. 
When they met on April 30th, 1888, this letter from him was read: 


I do not know if the Ringers propose proceeding with the 
West Door, but in case you should be preparing designs for 
the same I had better say that I should not be able to pass 
any plans that contained a design of an inside porch that 
would necessitate the removal of any seat or chair. 


At the same time the architects wrote protesting against work then 
being done at the South Doorway. The matter was regarded as 
so serious that the accompanying resolution was passed :— 


That the Restoration Committee of St. Stephen’s Church 
observe with regret the act of vandalism that has been com- 
mitted in the Church by cutting away a large portion of the 
old arch of the South Door to make room for the springs for 
a door, and, inasmuch as it is well known that a duly appointed 
committee for carrying out the restoration of the fabric of St. 
Stephen’s Church exists—that the Committee express their 
surprise that the Churchwardens should have allowed any 
alteration to be made in the fabric without the plans having 
been previously submitted to the Committee for approval. 

The phraseology employed in expressing the views of the Com- 
mittee may have been a little obscure, but they were undoubtedly 
sincere in the attitude they adopted. As they could do nothing to 
the West end without the consent of the Rector, and as his ideas 
on the matter did not harmonise with theirs, the scheme was 
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promptly abandoned, and the provision of a stone pulpit to take 
the place of one in wood, then in use, was agreed upon. 

William Henderson (Master 1888) was so energetic that his 
collection rose considerably above the average. This would have 
made rapid headway possible if the Rector had not raised objec- 
tions with regard to the site on which it was proposed to erect the 
pulpit. Until a better understanding on the point could be reached 
it was wisely determined to postpone starting the work, and, though 
frequently discussed, this work was left in abeyance until August, 
1890. By that time the Rector and Churchwardens, on behalf of 
the parish, and the Master and Wardens on behalf of the Society, 
had appended their signatures to plans showing position and details 
of the pulpit. This was deemed a complete safeguard against 
further dispute. 

A PRoTeEsT 


Harry Hems, of Exeter, secured the contract. He is a well- - 
known ecclesiastical sculptor, and as the structure contained seven 
principal figures, the central one being that of the Good Shepherd, 
he was probably the best man who could have been employed. 
When the work was finished it was found to have entailed an 
expenditure of £4350. It gave increased dignity and beauty to 
the church. But outside the erection of such a pulpit did not 
command universal approval, as this letter, published in the Times 
and Mirror, shows :— 

I am astonished to see, per your valuable paper, that it 
is proposed to remove the grand old pulpit in St. Stephen’s 

Church and replace it with a brand new one, albeit of stone. 
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In old days—say seven and twenty years ago—that pulpit 
stood in protest against the slovenly neglect which alas pre- 
vailed around; and week by week, and not alone on Sundays, 
loving words of counsel were uttered by its reverend occupants. 
In fancy I have often pictured the old-time merchant who, 
possessing stores of that “strange foreign wood, mahogany,” 
called to his aid some skilled craftsman to make thereof a fit 
and noble ornament for his parish church. To see it displaced 
will be a grief and sorrow to his descendants in the Faith, 
and perhaps in family. 
To this communication, signed “Queen Square,’ the Editor 
appended this terse footnote : “ The pulpit is rotten and the sooner 
it is replaced by a stone one the safer it will be for the preacher.” 
Some of the mahogany of the old pulpit was found to be quite 
sound, and in January, 1893, the Vestry presented it to the Ringers. 
Past Master J. Fuller Eberle undertook to convert it into a Master’s 
Chair, which up to about 1924 was regularly used by the Master at 
the annual dinners. Although a handsome piece of furniture, it is 
most uncomfortable to sit in, and now it has found what we hope 
will be its permanent home among the treasures of The Red Lodge. 
In spite of the precautions taken to obtain the assent of the 
Rector to the position of the new pulpit he was not satisfied when 
it was set up, and it had to be moved. This led to Mr. Harry 
Hems making the following protest in the Bristol 7imes and 
Mirror :— 
Just about four years ago (February 4th, 1891) it was 
recorded in these columns that the Antient Society of St. 


THE MASTER’S CHAIR MADE FROM PORTIONS OF THE OLD PULPIT 
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Stephen’s Ringers (I am proud in the knowledge that I am 
vice-president of the Society of St. Sidwell’s Ringers, who 
claim to be second to none in the kingdom) added to their 
great liberality to their mother church by erecting a new pulpit. 
The pulpit in question was designed by Messrs. Pope & Paul, 
architects, of Unity Street, Bristol, and was made in my studio 
and was duly erected under my personal supervision by my 
own artificers. It is of delicate design, much of it in marble 
and alabaster, and is assuredly the most beautiful one we have 
ever made, more graceful and ornate indeed than is the 
memorial pulpit we erected just about the same time in the 
choir of Norwich Cathedral. Several professional technical 
papers gave illustrations of it. It is now stated that the Rector 
and Churchwardens, acting on the advice of an outside 
architect who “knew not Joseph,” propose moving the pulpit 
from its present site. It would be quite impossible to do this 
safely without taking it down piece by piece and rebuilding 
it; and as the joints are cramped together in a particular way, 
no one could do this save my chief constructional artificer, who 
built it up. But, as matters stand, it is proposed to place this 
most delicate task, and as I venture to believe, most unneces- 
sary work of removal, into the hands of someone who had 
nothing whatever to do either with the designing, making or 
erecting of this most ornate pulpit in the West of England. 
Such steps can have only one result, and that must be the 
artistic and constructional ruin of the costly gift, which but 
four short years ago the Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers so 
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generously, munificently and piously placed in the position 
it now occupies. I herewith record—as a Churchman and an 
artist—in the interest of modern ecclesiastical art, my distinct 
protest against this vandalism. 
This vigorous protest had no effect, and the work was carried out. 
As the cost was borne by the Vestry the records of the Society are 
silent on the matter, though the inconvenience caused by the 
alteration will remain obvious for all time. 


Tue BELLs 


In such an ancient church as St. Stephen’s there was never 
any difficulty in finding portions on which money could be wisely 
spent. Indeed, it was often difficult to determine which section first 
needed attention. In March, 1891, however, the Committee had no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that the re-hanging of the 
bells had the most pressing claim upon them. At the same time, 
they decided to increase the peal from eight to ten bells. A 
contract was placed with the old firm of Messrs. Llewellins & 
James, of Bristol. When the work was completed a question arose 
as to whether the new bells were in harmony with the old ones. 
The firm satisfied themselves that there was a defect and promptly 
undertook to remove the pair they had introduced and substitute 
two of a heavier calibre. In this way the beauty of the peal was 
maintained. 

Attention having been called to a serious crack in the arch at 
the South-east corner, steps were at once taken to remedy the 
defect. This work involved an expenditure of £200, which was 
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so much more than was originally contemplated that the Vestry 
were asked to make a substantial contribution. There was little 
to show for the money spent, though there is no doubt increased 
stability of the building was thereby secured. 

During the Mastership of C. W. Cope Proctor attention was 
again directed to the East end of the church, and it was agreed to 
add a chancel screen. Designs were obtained from several well- 
known architects. When these came to be considered the Rector 
was present, and the one which pleased him most was accepted. 
Thus a repetition of the friction which had arisen in connection 
with the site of the pulpit was avoided. This undertaking cost 
£400. 

MASTERS OF THE PERIOD 

Before closing this chapter something more must be set down 
about the personality of those who initiated the schemes dealt with 
in it, and carried them to successful issue. George Nichols, who 
accepted the challenge thrown out by the Rector in 1872 with the 
memorable words “It shall be done,” was an auctioneer, and at 
the time of his admission to the Society carried on business under 
the style of Hardwick & Nichols in Broad Street, where the firm 
was located through a long series of years. In this case, the rule 
concerning residence in the parish being essential for membership 
had apparently relaxed again. It has been stated that as the 
nineteenth century advanced the qualification was widened to 
embrace property owners in St. Stephen’s, and eventually it was 
wholly disregarded, though no resolution to that effect was ever 
passed. George Nichols farmed in a large way under the Gibbs 
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family at Flax Bourton, and it was his intimate knowledge of agri- 
culture which enabled him to attain success in the career he chose 
for himself. His attractive figure was in keeping with his sunny 
nature and warm-heartedness. Though most of his life was spent 
in town—he resided in Pembroke Road, Clifton—he never lost his 
love of the land and always enjoyed the sport it furnished. His 
popularity was shared by his son John, who became Master in 1895. 
John Nichols adopted the law as a profession, but retired into 
private life all too soon in the opinion of his friends. He is the 
father of Beverley Nichols, so well known as a brilliant novelist. 
The business founded by George Nichols is still in the family, 
a second George being head of the existing firm of George Nichols, 
Hunt & Co. 

George Pearson, an alderman of the city, is best remembered 
for the skill and pertinacity he displayed in the conduct of the 
negotiations which led to the enlargement of the city boundaries, 
and to the assistance he gave to the electrical undertaking of the 
Corporation in its infancy. A man of broad and independent 
views, he had the ability to express them clearly, and, we may add, 
emphatically. His sincerity and honesty won for him the respect 
and esteem even of those who did not agree with the very decided 
opinions he held on many public questions. A solicitor, like his 
predecessor, T. Watkins Baker—the father of many sons who 
attained distinction as Rugby footballers—and his successors, F. F. 
Cartwright, William Henderson, Charles R. Hancock and John 
Day Miller, his legal knowledge was of great assistance to the 
Guild. 
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With regard to Arthur Valentine James (Master 1892) it is 
appropriate that a minute of September 13th, 1894, should be set 
out in full :— 

Before the commencement of the formal business of the 
meeting the Master (C. W. Cope-Proctor) said he was sure 
that all present would agree with him in thinking that they 
ought to express their deep feeling of regret at the loss the 
Society had sustained since their last meeting by the death of 
Past Master Arthur V. James. Mr. James was a young man 
of great promise who had taken considerable interest in the 
Antient Society, as his collection last year proved, and he felt 
it would be the wish of all present that a vote of sympathy 
should be passed to the family and widow in their bereavement. 

This is one of the few occasions on which a note was made of 
anything approaching a speech delivered at a meeting of the 
Committee, and the fact that it was done is a sufficient indication 
of Arthur James’s position among the Ringers. 

Two other names must be added to this list. First, that of 
C. W. Cope-Proctor, not only on account of what he did for the 
Society, in which he displayed a keen interest from the time of 
his admission till his death, but by reason of the success which 
attended his efforts to improve the government of the city. For 
fourteen years he was chairman of the Sanitary and Improvement 
Committee of the City Council, and from the outset he laboured 
hard to bring its methods up to date. He introduced many far- 
reaching reforms, and if his rule was somewhat autocratic he got 
things done which proved to be of lasting benefit to the community 
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as a whole. A man of long vision, he did much to atone for the 
mistakes committed by earlier generations. 

Second, there is John Howell Goodenough Taylor, a director 
of the Bristol Times and Mirror, upon whom it may be said with 
truth the mantle of his father, Thomas David Taylor, descended, 
inasmuch as he became one of the best known and best liked men 
in Bristol. At the time of his too early death in September, 1907, 
the Western Daily Press said :— 

Mr. Taylor was a loyal and honourable competitor; he 
was a delightful friend and companion. Few men have been 
able so completely to put aside political opinions and to enjoy 
intercourse with those who viewed public affairs from another 
standpoint, and this was because of the variety of his interests, 
his wide experience of men and affairs, and the natural charm 
of a bright and sweet-tempered disposition. The memory of 
many pleasant hours is revived by the event which obliterates 
all differences and leaves permanent only the impress of a 
man who in all relations of a life of great activity was 
emphatically a true-hearted gentleman. 

Several Past Masters of this period survive, and reference is 
made to some of them in succeeding pages. 


CHAPTER VII 


A Great Work Continued 


HE sixth Minute Book, the one in use at the time of the 
writing of this history, was begun on November 18th, 1896. 
The records it contains are either in the hand-writing of 
Alderman James Fuller Eberle, or were dictated by him. It was 
an auspicious day for St. Stephen’s Ringers when he was admitted 
to membership. His ability to help was recognised immediately, 
and no time was lost in appointing him Junior Warden, which paved 
the way to his becoming Master in 1887. The antiquity of the 
Guild appealed strongly to him, but antiquity without usefulness 
would not have secured his permanent support. He appreciated the 
value of the work which had been taken in hand, as fully as he did 
the maintenance of old customs, and from the outset he did his 
utmost to maintain both. 

Upon the death of J. Austin Ware, who had been joint 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, with Charles W. Paul, of the 
Restoration Committee—a body quite distinct from the one com- 
prising Past Masters, Master and Wardens for the current year, who 
controlled the ordinary affairs of the Guild—Alderman Eberle was 


selected to succeed him, and when Charles W. Paul passed away in 
115 
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1895 he accepted sole responsibility. | By so doing he ensured a 
continuity in the effort initiated by Fred Fargus, and so steadfastly 
pursued by the two Past Masters just named. The mantle of these 
three faithful friends of the Society has been worthily worn by 
Alderman Eberle as succeeding events will show. 

As J. Austin Ware died in 1889, his name should have been 
coupled with those mentioned at the close of the previous chapter. 
He was, however, so closely associated with Charles Paul that it is 
more appropriate to allude to them jointly here. Neither had any 
connection with the Society until elected as Junior Warden. Ware 
was so chosen in 1871, and Paul a year later. The part they played 
in developing the plans formulated by Fred Fargus was fully 
appreciated by all associated with them. They never lacked enter- 
prise, though they invariably prevented more being taken in hand at 
one time than available or prospective resources warranted. Thus 
their influence was both stimulating and steadying. They enjoyed 
the confidence of their colleagues, and when funds were needed, they 
were so well-known that they could always do their share in 
collecting. For twelve years Charles Paul was Churchwarden of 
St. Stephen’s, and no man ever served the Church in that capacity 
more faithfully than he did. He found the dual positions congenial 
and he loved the duties they imposed upon him. His enthusiasm 
enabled him to bear the double burden lightly and cheerfully 
to accomplish much that others would have found toilsome, if not 
impossible. 

MemoriaL WINDOWS 
As previously stated, it was an appeal made by the Rev. Field 


WEST WINDOW OF CHURCH 


Be 


— 
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Flowers Wayet which transformed the Ringers into a Restoration 
Society. It was therefore appropriate that following his death in 
1895—he retired in 1885, after being Rector of St. Stephen’s seven- 
teen years—that his name should be permanently associated with the 
Church by the erection of a memorial window in the north aisle. In 
order that harmony should be preserved in the adornment of this 
portion of the building, it was agreed that a subject should be 
selected for each of the five windows, before any section of the work 
was put in hand. 

The funds which had accumulated during the Mastership of 
John Nichols, Michael B. Castle and Allan McArthur, following the 
completion of the chancel screen in June, 1895,.enabled more to be 
done than was originally contemplated. Indeed, by the end of 1899, 
all these windows had been enriched with stained glass. They were 
dedicated to departed Masters, Arthur V. James (who had the 
distinction of making the first contribution to the Restoration Fund), 
George Nichols, Charles W. Paul, and the Rev. F. F. Wayet. 
The subjects of each are respectively : The Adoration of the Magi; 
Christ in the Temple with the Doctors; Sermon on the Mount; the 
Discourse at the Feast in the House of Matthew; and Sending Forth 
the Disciples. 

At this time the Rev. C. H. Joberns was Rector. One of his 
first acts, after his institution was the dedication of the two additional 
bells furnished by the Society, and it was a coincidence that almost 
his last act as Rector of the parish, was the dedication of these 
windows. 

As the annual collections of the Masters now roughly averaged 
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4300, it was possible for the Committee to look well ahead. Thus at 
a meeting held on December gth, 1898, the architect, Mr. W. S. Paul, 
was requested to prepare a report as to the cost of lighting the church 
by electricity. He did so a few months later, and the figure named was 
deemed so reasonable, that instead of the change being made in 
sections, as was originally contemplated, it was put in hand as a 
whole. Delays, however, arose, mainly as to the design of the 
pendants, and a full year elapsed before all was finished. Then the 
Rev. E. J. Houghton, who had succeeded the Rev. C. H. Joberns as 
Rector, wrote thanking the Society “ for the splendid addition to the 
comfort and beauty of the church by the installation of the electric 
light.” 

Long before this date, the old custom of fining the Master the 
price of a bottle of wine if he neglected to call the members together 
on September 29th, to transact the business of Election Day, had 
been abandoned. Indeed, for years it had become the practice to 
meet on a day most convenient to the majority of those qualified to 
attend—the Master, Wardens, and Past Masters. This departure 
from a well-established practice no doubt ensures the assemblage of 
a representative company, though that is hardly a sufficient excuse 
for the deliberate abrogation of one of the ordinances. 

There is another respect in which tradition has been broken. 
We refer to the election of members. It was clearly laid down in 
1749 that candidates should be balloted for, and that they should pay 
a definite sum as “ income,” i.e., entrance fee, upon their admission, 
in addition to their quarterages. This rule enabled a regular list of 
members to be kept, and on Accompt Day the Master could show in 
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his accounts the amount received from each source. Now only those 
who attend the dinner pay quarterage, and as that is included in the 
price of the tickets, confusion arises as to who are Brother Ringers, 
who are the Colts, and who are Visitors. The method adopted in 
early days should be revived. 

After this brief digression (made owing to the annual meeting 
of 1899, when Gerald Lysaght was chosen Master, being held on 
October 2nd) let us resume our narrative. Reference was made at 
this meeting to the death of Past Master Richard Cripps, the oldest 
member, who had been a subscriber for at least fifty-five years. It 
is to him we owe the recovery of the missing leaf of the first Minute 
Book, bearing date September 29th, 1682. A sum of £5 was 
promptly subscribed in order that the name of Past Master Cripps 
might be added to the list of those in memory of whom a knell is 
rung annually. 


INVESTMENT OF THE STOCK 

A resolution passed on this occasion showed that the Stock, 
repeatedly alluded to in the earlier minutes but of which no mention 
had been made for many years, was still in existence. It had been 
placed on deposit at the Wilts and Dorset Bank, and had grown to 
470. It was decided that this sum, together with the 45 just 
alluded to, should be invested in Bristol Corporation Stock. From 
time to time further purchases of that Stock have been made, and 
now (1928) it amounts to £140. It is from the income thus secured 
that the fees of the ringers responsible for the knells are paid. 

Up to this date the entire proceeds of the Master’s collections 
had been credited to the Restoration Fund, for whenever a deficit in 
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the management expenses was reported, the Wardens were called 
on to wipe it out. As the deficit occasionally reached £20, the 
practice was regarded as an unfair tax to impose upon them, and it 
was agreed that a sum not exceeding 410 should be drawn from the 
collection money whenever it was needed to assist in meeting 
current charges. Subsequently this resolution was amended to not 
more than ten per cent. of the collection. Rarely has so large an 
amount been required. 

Having begun to beautify the church with stained glass, the 
Society expanded this feature by selecting appropriate designs for 
the two Baptistery windows, and later, in 1903, in the Clerestory, 
which is of marked 15th century character. At the time there was a 
strong feeling that this was a direction in which all the available 
funds of the Society might, at least for a time, be expended with 
most advantage. It was found, however, that if the whole of the 
Clerestory windows were so treated the light of the building would 
be seriously impaired. Moreover, the Vestry made an urgent appeal 
for assistance towards the repair of the bell frames and belfry. This 
appeal was not favourably received. Indeed, a resolution was passed 
definitely stating that the matter was entirely one for the Vestry, and 
the Churchwardens were reminded that as recently as 1892 the Guild 
had spent 4418 on similar work. Being pressed still further, the 
Guild made a grant towards the provision of new bell ropes and 
minor repairs. 

Tue TowER 

Not satisfied with this, the Churchwardens obtained a report 

from Messrs. John Taylor and Co., of Loughborough, who stated 
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that apart from any structural alterations, it was essential that 
renovations, which would entail an expenditure of 4400, should be 
taken in hand at once. When the Restoration Committee came to 
consider this report, doubt was expressed as to the tower being 
strong enough to stand the heavy strain caused by the ringing of the 
bells. Their architects, Messrs. Paul and James, were accordingly 
instructed to examine the structure, and reported that it was in a far 
worse condition than even the nervous Churchwardens believed was 
the case, and as a precautionary measure, instructions were given 
that the bells were not to be swung until a further survey had been 
made. 

On April 5th, 1905, a detailed statement was submitted to the 
Restoration Committee by the architects, and as this was a prelude 
to the greatest work undertaken by the Society, its text must be given 
in full :— 

Tower oF St. STEPHEN’s CuHuRCH, BRISTOL. 

In accordance with your instructions, we have made careful 
surveys of the above, and are able to report that notwithstanding 
its age and somewhat weak construction, we are unable to note 
any serious settlements, cracks, or similar defects. 

The exterior freestone faces of the lower stages of the 
tower, especially on the south and west sides, are much weather 
worn and the various projections such as string-courses, label- 
moulds, crockets and finials to the windows, and the angles and 
weatherings to the buttresses are crumbling away, with the result 
that frequently small portions become loose and drop off, 


causing damage to the roof of the church if falling in that direc- 
i beg 
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tion, and with the risk of serious accidents to passers-by if pieces 
should fall on the street side. 

The general surface of the flat ashlar faces is also much 
decayed, and there are many open joints in the lower stages as well 
as in the upper (modern) stage and parapets. The stonework 
of the staircase turret has many open joints, and the material 
being thin, damage is done by damp driving through the 
masonry. 

As regards the interior, we notice that in the chamber 
immediately beneath the bells, the wall on the south side has 
slightly bulged, and that much of the pointing has perished; 
that some of the stones are becoming loose and that in the stage 
above the bells there are a few slight cracks. The interior of 
the turret is in many places in a bad condition. 

We consider that in order to carry out a proper restoration 
of the tower it will be necessary to erect a strong scaffolding 
from the ground to the top of the parapet, to carefully cut out 
all the crumbling and defective pieces of stonework and 
substitute with new pieces accurately worked and set in cement. 
These pieces should be of selected hard Box ground stone; that 
all open joints should be pointed with cement and well grouted 
in where possible; that the loose and flakey flat surfaces of the 
ashlar should be brushed off with wire brushes (but not scraped) 
and that all the surfaces of the tower, including the old as well 
as the new stones should be given two coats of a preservative 
liquid known as Fluate. 

The interior should have all open joints repointed with 
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cement and the loose stones reset. It would be advisable while 
the scaffolding is in position to test the lightning conductor, and 
if necessary put in good order and to repaint and regild the 
weather vanes, clock face, etc. 


Bells and Frames. 

We notice that since our last survey the cracks and splits 
in the main oak beams carrying the floor of the bell chamber 
have considerably widened and deepened, and that two of the 
beams have twisted and are not now resting on level beds. Also 
that the portion of the frame carrying the two heaviest bells is 
slightly out of upright, and that various portions of the frames 
show signs of splitting. 

We consider that in any restoration it would be advisable 
to adopt the system of steel girders and frames constructed by 
Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, and now so 
universally used. In reference to this plan of supporting the 
frames with steel girders we have ascertained that it will not be 
necessary to cut into the walls of the tower for the insertion of 
the ends of these girders, as the present set-off of 13 inches 
round the tower will afford sufficient width for a bearing. The 
two new bells supplied in 1892 are reported to be out of tune 
with the rest of the peal. 


Estimate of Cost. 


We have carefully considered what the expenses of the 
restoration of the tower, together with the new girders, bell 
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frames, and the re-casting of the bells, are likely to amount to, 
and we put our figures as follows : + eens bam: 
Erection of scaffolding, external and internal 
restoration of tower, turret, etc. ... 7,500 0-0 
Estimate for girders, frames, and re-casting 
two bells, per Messrs. Taylor & Co. ... 407 10 Oo 
Contingencies and Sundries, Architects’ 
fees and Clerk of Works’ wages, etc., say 292 10 O 


£2,200 O O 


A Great Work STARTED 

As on previous occasions when heavy expenditure was fore- 
shadowed, the Committee decided to move slowly. They sent the 
report to the Churchwardens for consideration by the Vestry, but 
agreed “that no liability be incurred by the Antient Society at 
present.” This non-committal attitude was confirmed at a later 
date, because they always desired to have a free hand, and in this 
matter they were being hard pressed by the church officers to take 
immediate action. By April, 1906, sufficient money had been 
accumulated to warrant an estimate being obtained from Messrs. 
Llewellins and James for re-casting the bells and providing new 
wooden frames. Before taking this step the advice of Mr. C. E. D. 
Boutflower, an expert campanologist, was taken, and he whole- 
heartedly condemned the use of steel in the frames. He advanced 
such sound reasons for the use of wood, that his advice was accepted. 


TOWER IN SPLINTS, 10914 
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The work, which involved an expenditure of about 4370, was com- 
pleted by the following October. 

From time to time reference is made to the state of the tower, 
and the attitude of the Society towards it was summed up in some 
words of Henry L. Vaughan (Master, 1907): “I think the wisest 
plan will be to husband our resources and accumulate a substantial 
sum before definitely settling what assistance we shall give.” 

As one who had filled the office of Churchwarden, he was 
naturally anxious to proceed as soon as possible, but he realised the 
value of an unanimous vote, and that could not have been secured 
at the moment. 

By September, 1912, the Honorary Treasurer was able to say 
that £1,157 were on deposit. A year later the Society agreed to act 
in conjunction with a committee of the Vestry in seeking tenders, 
and when a subscription list was opened to head it with 1,000 guineas. 
Twelve months later—August 20th, 1914—scaffolding began to 
appear round the base of the tower. As the Great War was then 
only a few days old, it may now seem that an inopportune moment 
was selected for the commencement of a scheme which had been 
under consideration so long, especially as the necessary funds were 
not in hand. Grave fears, however, prevailed that one of the many 
evils war would bring in its train was acute unemployment. Severe 
depression prevailed in the building trade, and anything that could 
be done to relieve it was regarded as essential. 

As the scaffolding rose and it became possible to make a closer 
examination of the outer surface of the tower, which Ruskin has 
described as “ one of the most stately gems of ecclesiastical art,” the 
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extent to which abnormal pollution by the atmosphere had affected 
its stability was revealed. For two years the scaffolding remained, 
and such skill was displayed in its construction that it was never 
regarded as an eyesore. 


A Great Work FINISHED 

On December 8th, 1916, the joint Committee, representing the 
Ringers and the Vestry, who had worked in complete harmony, held 
their final meeting, with Harry Vassall in the chair. The accounts 
presented showed that the restoration had been accomplished at a 
total cost of £2,845 3s. od. Of this sum the two ancient societies 
connected with the parish had contributed 42,525, the Merchant 
Venturers giving 4500 and the Ringers 42,025. The balance came 
from the Vestry, who are not a wealthy body, and a few outside sub- 
scribers. 

When the accounts had been approved, Alderman Henry 
Anstey, one of the Churchwardens, proposed— 

“ That the best thanks of St. Stephen’s Church Restoration 
Committee be given to the Antient Society of St. Stephen’s 
Ringers, and particularly to Mr. Harry Graeme Vassall, Master 
for the past three years, for their magnificent contribution to the 
fund, without which it would have been impossible at the present 
juncture to have carried out the restoration of the beautiful 
tower of St. Stephen.” 

In seconding the resolution, J. Littleton, a senior member of the 
Vestry, who had acted as joint Honorary Treasurer with Alderman 
Fuller Eberle, was able to say that the contract had been completed 
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without accident. This was considered creditable alike to the firm 
employed, Messrs. William H. Cowlin & Son and the men then 
engaged. At the end of 1916 we were at one of the worst stages 
of the war. Consequently nothing of a special character could be 
done to mark the conclusion of the most costly scheme the Ringers 
had undertaken on behalf of St. Stephen’s. In happier circum- 
stances we may be sure such an event would have been 
commemorated with befitting ceremony. 

For a period of ten years the entire resources of the Society 
had been devoted to this one object, and a breathing space was 
necessary before any fresh venture could safely be embarked upon. 
The Vestry, however, were not behind-hand with suggestions, but 
it was not until May, 1922, that any further assistance could be 
rendered to them. Then a grant of £100 was made to help to defray 
pressing repairs to the roof. The following year the Vestry asked 
for assistance towards the purchase of a Rectory House. The living 
is a poor one, and they sought to augment its value in this way. 
The Ringers, while sympathetic, deemed it inadvisable to devote 
any of their funds to such an enterprise, as it was outside the 
traditional idea that the Masters’ collections were for the “ Restora- 
tion and repair of the Church of St. Stephen.” While coming to 
this wise decision they were not averse from giving indirect aid. 
This was done by relieving the Vestry, to the extent of 4100, of a 
liability they had lately incurred in connection with the organ, thus 
releasing an equivalent sum which went towards the purchase of 
Bedford Villa, Richmond Hill, to be used as the Rectory in 


perpetuity, 
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Tue Nave Roor 


It was not long before the attention of the Society was again 
directed to the condition of the nave roof. A report from the 
architects, Messrs. James and Steadman, was hardly needed to 
convey the information that broken slates caused it to leak badly, 
because the walls of the Clerestory had long shown signs of damage 
arising from this defect. The report, however, went much further; 
it stated that dry-rot and the death watch beetle had attacked the 
main timbers, rendering them liable to collapse at any moment. To 
put matters right, the large sum of £1,400 was required. 

While recognising the need of prompt action, it was felt by the 
Society that the responsibility of raising the necessary funds should 
be shared jointly by the Church Council, the Vestry, and the Guild. 
There was a growing tendency to leave everything to the Ringers, 
without assistance from the congregation, who were now afforded an 
opportunity of bearing their part. 

As was the case with the tower, so here the greater portion of 
the cost was defrayed by the Guild. They led off with a promise of 
41,000, which was subsequently increased to guineas, in order that 
all liabilities might be promptly discharged. The work, which 
included renewing one of the piers of the nave arcade, occupied six 
months, and was conducted so sympathetically that not one of the 
regular Sunday services was suspended. Architects and contractors 
displayed so much of the spirit which animates all true restorers, 
that when the scheme was completed it was difficult to tell where the 
new timbers joined the original fifteenth century panels. An appro- 
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priate thanksgiving service on Sunday, June 20th, 1926, was attended 
by the Master (W. Leonard Olive), the Wardens (Frank L. Riseley 
and Ernest J. Taylor) and one of the largest companies of Ringers 
which ever assembled in the church. 

At that date the amount on deposit was small, and the Com- 
mittee considered it necessary to call a halt, an indication that they 
were determined to act on the principle wisely laid down by Charles 
Paul to commit themselves to no plan until they could see their way 
to pay for it. Some organisations may flourish on debt, but St. 
Stephen’s Ringers, save in the matter of the tower, have never 
allowed their zeal to outrun their resources. Unless they had 
regularly applied the brake, as was done once more at this stage, 
they would have missed much of the support which has been 
consistently and cheerfully rendered both from among their own 
ranks and the general public. 


A Nose Recorp 


We here complete our record of the work done to the church from 
1875, when the Society was roused from its lethargy, down to 1926. 
And what a noble record it is! Only those who are able to compare 
the building as it stands to-day with its neglected condition fifty 
years ago—and some Ringers still with us are able to do so—can 
realise the magnitude of the changes wrought. St. Stephen’s had 
become a by-word in the city. Generations of neglect, arising in 
part from the meagreness of its endowment, had produced a state 
of affairs to which the word disgraceful was frequently applied. 
If another half-century of neglect had followed, its unique character 
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would have been seriously endangered, if not permanently destroyed. 


The hand of the restorer was applied when it was most wanted, and 


applied in a manner which has preserved the original features and 
moulded modern additions to a form which has added to the beauty 
of the fabric. 

To enable the reader to visualise the work, let us give a 


summary of the various undertakings :— 


1874-5 
1875-6 
1876-9 
1879-81 
1881-3 
1883-6 
1886-7 
1886 
1887-90 
1890-3 
1893-6 
1896-9 
1899-01 
1891-2 
1892-95 
1895-6 


Restoration of East Walls and Window. 

New Reredos. 

New Choir Stall, Chancel refloored, Vestry repaired. 
East Window filled with Stained Glass. 
Memorial Window to F. J. Fargus. 
Restoration of the Baptistery. 

Restoration of the Church in Oak. 

New Pulpit. 

Re-hanging Bells and addition of two Bells. 
Internal Restoration. 

New Chancel Screen. 

Memorial Windows, North Aisle. 

Electric Light installed. 

Baptistery Windows filled with Stained Glass. 
Clerestory Windows filled with Stained Glass. 
Repairs to Belfry and Re-casting two Bells. 


1897-1918 Restoration of the Tower. 

1918-1926 Restoration of Nave Roof. 
All these, with numerous minor works, have entailed the raising of 
over £10,000. The largest sum collected in one year was 4539, 
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and the smallest 459. There has never been any competition 
between successive Masters. Each has quietly done his best to 
maintain the impetus given to the Society by the challenge so boldly 
thrown out by the Rev. Field Flowers Wayet in 1872. In that way, 
and in that way alone, has this great service been done. 

Here our task might end if we had not set out to write the 
complete History of the Antient Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, that some further personal details 
should be furnished of those who assisted to guide its operations 
through this momentous period. Let us begin with Frederick Fox 
Cartwright. We always like to think of him in wig and gown when 
acting as Clerk of the Peace at Quarter Sessions. Those dignified . 
additions to his ordinary apparel suited his fine face and emphasised 
his grace of manner. To hear him read the proclamation at the 
opening of the Court enabled us to appreciate the quaint phraseology 
of the mandate and to enjoy what it is intended to convey. His 
voice commanded attention, and the proverbial pin could have been 
heard to drop while he was reading. The qualities which stood him 
so well in the discharge of official duties, were equally conspicuous 
in all others that he undertook, and won for him the deep regard of 
his Brother Ringers. 

At one of the annual dinners there was a sharp battle of wits 
between Charles R. Hancock and Alderman C. W. Cope-Proctor. 
The former, who had been a member of the Town Council, proposed 
“ The Mayor and Corporation,” and in as humorous a speech as the 
members ever heard, twitted the Alderman, who replied, with being 
an old fogey. The defence was equal to the attack. Both gentle- 
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men indulged in rich personalities, and next morning some Ringers 
were disappointed to find that the reports published in the newspapers 
were limited to a few lines—to have given more would have invited a 
string of writs for libel. Though both could be frivolous when 
circumstances warranted, each had his serious side. Like F. F. 
Cartwright, C. R. Hancock was a solicitor with a large practice in 
the city. 

John Curtis was known to a more limited circle. A chartered 
accountant, he gave less time perhaps to public affairs than his two 
friends just mentioned, but when he took any work in hand he 
performed it thoroughly, and that made his association with the 
Company so valuable. . 


Harry GRAEME VASSALL 


Of the Masters who survive, it is necessary to mention only 
one, Harry Graeme Vassall. Elected on September 29th, 1913, in 
succession to Sir Lionel Goodenough Taylor, he retained office till 
October 3rd, 1919, when he gave way to John George Dennehy. 
Year by year, while the War lasted, Election Day was duly 
observed when these two resolutions were regularly put to the meet- 
ing and unanimously adopted :— 

Owing to the absence of many of our members at the War 
the Master and the Wardens (J.G. Dennehy and V. A. Hillman) 
be asked to serve for another term. 

The annual banquet be not held on November 17th, but 
the church service to take place as usual on the preceding 
Sunday. 
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Some of those services were among the most memorable in the 
history of the Guild. There was one at which the late Canon C. P. 
Wilson, of St. Nicholas, and then of St. Mary’s, Fishponds, preached 
a sermon of which it is a pity there is no permanent record. Thus 
for six years H. G. Vassall remained Master, and as each Com- 
memoration Day approached he invited contributions from his 
friends. So diligent was he in this respect that he collected £852, 
a remarkable achievement when we remember those were six years 
of grave national anxiety and acute private distress. His successful 
exertions supplementing the previous efforts of Henry L. Vaughan, 
John Worth, George C. Glasson, Clare Smith, H. H. Townsend, 
John Curtis and L. Goodenough Taylor, not only led to the cost of 
the tower restoration being discharged, but left a substantial nest- 
egg to justify his successors undertaking fresh schemes. 

It was appropriate before Master Vassall retired that the 
opportunity should have been afforded him of presiding at an annual 
dinner. When that opportunity came on November 17th, 1919, an 
exceptionally large company rallied round him at the Royal West 
of England Academy. In this way tribute was paid to the assistance 
he had rendered in keeping the Guild alive while many of the 
members were serving with his Majesty’s forces overseas. 

Before the next meeting came round, Bristol Savages had made 
their home at The Red Lodge, Park Row. It was suggested to them 
that a house built during the reign of Good Queen Bess might 
appropriately be associated with a Society so closely linked with that 
sovereign as the Ringers. They readily approved of the proposal, 


and thus, since 1920, the Guild has at last enjoyed the advantage of 
K 
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permanent headquarters where such property as it possesses finds a 
fitting repository and where the annual dinners can be held amid 
congenial surroundings. Happily, this arrangement has not inter- 
fered with the business of Election Day being conducted in 
St. Stephen’s Vestry in accordance with ancient usage. 

And here our story ends. It has taken longer to tell than was 
anticipated when the scanty materials at hand were first examined. 
Even the limited amount of research we have been able to make has 
revealed some entirely fresh information, if not with regard to the 
origin of the Guild, at least concerning its operations, and a great 
deal about those who were foremost in maintaining its existence for 
at least 300 years. One personal fact must be mentioned, that the 
whole of this book has been written beneath the roof of The Red 
Lodge, if not in the same room as that in which Dr. James Cowles 
Prichard compiled his famous work, “ The Natural History of Man.” 
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APPENDIX 


1.—fist of Masters and Wardens 


T has been thought advisable to bring together in the form of an appendix 
4 such matters as a list of the Masters and Wardens so far as it has been 

possible to complete one; a copy of the Ordinances; list of knells; the 
old song, “ In the Golden Days of Good Queen Bess”; and a description of 
the bells, which could not be conveniently introduced elsewhere. No excuse is 
needed for saying something about the bells, because it was their existence 
which brought the Society into being and in which it has always taken a special 
interest. 


MasTERs. WARDENS, 
1681. Thomas Atkins. 
1682. John Neads. Thomas Rendall. 
1683. John Blanch. Francis Price. 
1684. Francis Price. James Hulbert. 
1685. James Hulbert. Richard Adams. 
1686. Robert Bound. David Potter. 
1687. Richard Adams. William Clarke. 
1688. David Potter. Joseph Baugh. 
1689. William Pugsley. William Nicholls. 
1690. John Thompson. Charles Answorth. William Birkin. 
1691. Joseph Baugh. Robert Sergeant. John Stone. 
1692. Charles Ansford. George Norris. Hugh Williams. 
1693. William Nicholls. John Clarke. Benjamine ijn 
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1694. Robert Sargent.* 
1695. John Hobbs. 
1696. William Birte. 
1697. Thomas Martin. 
1698. William Turton. 
1699. John Ivey. 
1700. Jame Jochan. 
1701. John Day. 
1702. Charles Nickolls. 
1703. Francis Caduggan. 
1704. Harry Seaborne. 
1705. Robert Dunning. 
1706. James Hollidge. 
1707. Robert Tunbridge. 
1708 to 1730. No records. 
1731. Thomas Horwood. 
1732. Stephen Baugh. 
1733. James Laroche. 
1738. Joseph Jones. 
1741. Joseph Jones. 
1742. John Pollard. 
1743. John Beaton. 
1744. Thomas Gibbs. 
1745. Richard Lowe. 
1746. David Campbell. 
1747. Robert Bound. 


* He died and was succeeded by Hugh Williams. 


by George Novis. 


ST. STEPHEN’S RINGERS 


WARDENS. 


John Hobbs. 

John Ivey. 
Jonathan Horniblow. 
James Jocham. 
Francis Caduggan. 
Robert Dunning. 
Robert Dafoild. 
James Hollidge. 
Robert Edwards. 
John Day, jnr. 
Samuel Shaw. 
Stephen Courtney. 
John Matthews. 
Edward Dyer. 


Christopher 
Willoughby. 
Michael Beecher. 
Samuel Gardner. 
John Pollard. 
John Perks. 
Richard Lowe. 
Edward Gwatkin. 
Edward Gwatkin. 
John Pollard. 
Richard Seaborne. 


William Birte. 
William Turton. 
Thomas Martin. 
Charles Nicholls. 
Henry Seaborne. 
John Lightfoot. 
John Day 

Robert Tunbridge. 
William Jones. 
Stephen Baker. 
William Whipp. 
Lewis Cassamajor. 
John Donne. 
Wood Rogers. 


Capt. Walter 
Middleton. 
Capt. John Gythens. 
Robert Wilcox. 
John Beaton. 
Thomas Gibbs. 
David Campbell. 
Robert Bound. 
Robert Bound. 
Thomas Gibbs. 
James Bowyer. 


Williams also died and was succeeded 


1748. 
1749. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1753. 
1754. 
1755: 
1756. 
1757- 
1758. 
1759. 
1760. 
1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
1764. 
1765. 
1766. 
1767. 
1768. 
1769. 
1770, 
1771. 
1772, 


1773. 
1774. 
1775. 


MAsTERs. 
Richard Seaborne. 
James Bowyer, jnr. 
George Escott. 
Henry Smith. 


Nathaniel Hodgson. 


Valentine Watkins. 
James Bonbonas. 
William Clymer. 
Richard Sheldon. 
William Pynn. 
Worthington Brice. 
Gilbert Davis. 
George Welch. 
Joseph Shapland. 
Roger Watts. 
Thomas Griffin. 
William Blake. 
Edmond Fidoe. 
John Powell. 


Diederich Meyerhoff. 


James Laroche, jnr, 
John Sinclair. 
John Davis. 
Edward Davis. 
William James. 


Thomas Griffiths. 
Griffith Maskelyn. 
Samuel Span. 
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WARDENS. 


George Escott. 
Charles Hodgson. 
John Neal. 

James Bonbonas. 
Richard Sheldon. 
William Pinn. 
Peter Wells. 
George Welch. 
Thomas Prankard. 
Samuel Berry. 


Marmaduke Coates. 


Roger Watts. 
William Blake. 
William Clymer. 
Edmond Fidoe. 
William Blake. 
John Sinclair, 


James Laroche, jnr. 


Edward Davis. 
Thomas Griffiths. 
Samuel Span. 
William Gibbons. 
William Stevenson. 
Godfrey Lowe. 
William Rogers 
Jones. 
John Mallard 
William Dighton. 
Francis Owen. 


Henry Smith. 
Charles Swanton. 
Valentine Watkins. 
William Clymer, 
Worthington Brice. 
Gilbert Davis. 
Richard Robertson. 
Joseph Shapland. 
Philip Jarrett. 
Gilbert Davis. 
William Sladen. 
Thomas Griffin. 
Edmond Fidoe. 
Thomas Griffin. 
John Powell. 
Thomas Owen. 
Diederich Meyerhoff. 
John Davis 
William James. 
Griffith Maskelyn. 
Constantine Phipps. 
John James. 
Thomas Perkins, 
Samuel Delpratt. 
Charles Harford. 


Gilbert Davis, jnr. 
Francis Jacques. 
John Evans. 
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WARDENS. 
James Norman. 
Robert Shute. 


MASTERS. 
1776. William Rogers Jones. 
1777. William Gibbons. 
1778. Charles Harford. 


John Woodward. 
Edward Rosser. 
Paul Farr. William Jones. 
1779. Gilbert Davis. William Broderip. Lancelot Cowper. 
1780. James Norman. Dr. Colin Drummond. Charles Harford, jnr. 
1781. Edward Roper Rosser. John Clark. James Taylor. 
1782. John Woodward. Joseph Wood. Thomas Aldridge. 
1783. William Broderip. George P. McCarthy. James Williams. 
1784. Dr. Colin Drummond.  Benjamine Lawrence. Robert Howe. 


1785. Joseph Wood. John Maddick. Morgan Yeatman. 
1786. Thomas Aldridge. John Anderson. John Chubb. 

1787. George P. McCarthy. William Fox. Philip Furse. 
1788. Robert Howe. George King. Richard Aldridge. 
1789. John Maddick. _ Thomas Andrews. John James. 

1790. John Anderson. William Acraman. Benjamine Bickley. 
1791. John Chubb. James Ewer. John Franklyn. 
1792. George King. Philip George. Henry Cooke. 
1793. William Fox. Richard Price. Joshua Stringer. 
1794. Philip Furse. James Harvey. Thomas Bowdich. 
1795. William Acraman. Robert Bigg. Henry Richards. 
1796. Benjamine Bickley. Chamberlayne Cox. Edward Bird. 
1797. Thomas Andrewes. Philip Jones. Richard Robinson. 
1798. John Franklyn. William Tanner. John Spann. 
1799. Richard Price. William Broon. Samuel Spann. 
1800. Joshua Springer. Worthington Brice. Richard Lambert. 
1801. James Harvey. Charles Anderson. William Acraman. 
1802. Thomas Bowdich. William Priest. W. R. James. 
1803. Robert Bigg. John Burrow. William Oliver. 
1804. Philip Jones. Thomas Coates. Charles Harvey. 


1805. 
1806. 


1807. 


1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 


1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 


1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 


1828. 


MASTERS. 
William Tanner. 
Worthington Brice. 


Richard Lambert. 


Charles Anderson. 
Edward Bird. 
William Oliver. 
Charles Harvey. 
Charles Harford. 


William Hood. 
Joseph Bonbonous. 
Thomas M. Hobbs. 
Henry Daniel. 
James Room, jnr. 
Joseph Bally. 


William Acraman, jnr. 


James Lean. 
John Haythorn. 
Charles Granger. 
John Howell. 
Thomas Fuidge. 
Richard Smith. 
George Edwards. 
John Mills. 


Thomas Wintle. 
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WARDENS. 
William Inman. 
William Hood. 


Norman Dauncey 
Southall. 
Joseph Bonbonous. 
William Gibbons. 

Lewis Fisher. 
James Room, jnr. 
Joseph Bailey. 


Thomas Corson. 
John Haythorn. 


William Underwood. 


Thomas Carter. 

Thomas Lewis. 

Thomas Fuidge. 
John Lane. 


Henry Smith. 
Thomas Denison. 
Richard Fuidge. 
Lionel O. Bigg. 
Thomas Wintle. 
John Mills. 
Philip Jones. 
Thomas Mullett 
Evans. 
John Fargus. 
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Charles Harford. 

Thomas Morgan 
Hobbs. 

Richard Priest. 


Henry Daniel. 
John Acraman. 
William Meyrick. 
Charles Hodge. 
William Acraman, 
jnr. 
James Lean. 
Ebenezer Ludlow. 
Robert Howe. 
George Edwards. 
Lancelot Beck. 
William Granger. 
Henry Smith 
Llewellin. 
James Perry. 
Thomas Stone. 
Charles Grevile. 
Thomas Lewis. 
Robert Dyer. 
J. A. Ames. 
William Pritchard. 
John Farr. - 


Richard T. Williams. 
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1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 


1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 


1837. 


1838. 
1839. 


1840. 
1841. 
1842. 


1843. 


1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 


1850. 
1851. 
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MASTERS. 
Thomas Camplin. 
Alderman Haythorne. 


WARDENS. 


William Strong. 
Richard Davis. 


No election owing to the Riots. 


John Miller. 


Thomas Mallett Evans. 


Edward Sampson. 


Charles Ludlow Walker. 
John Kerle Habberfield. 


Peter Maze, jnr. 


Richard Robinson. 
William Strong. 


James Noorway Franklin. 


James Gibbs. 
John Harding. 


Henry Chidgey Quinton. 


Francis Savage. 
James Bush. 

James Poole. 

John George Shaw. 


Charles Joseph Vining. 


Thomas S. Parnell. 


William ‘Fuidge. 
Henry R. Fargus. 


Charles Howell. 


Richard Robinson, jnr 
Robert Gould. 
William Levy Riddle. 
Samuel Gustavus 
Clements. 
Henry Chidgey 
Quinton. 
James Marks Masey. 
Thomas Saunders 
Parnell. 
James Bush. 
Francis Savage. 
William B. James. 
James Poole, jnr. 
Charles Vining. 
Joseph Wintle. 
William Vining. 
Francis Adams. 
Alfred Robinson. 
Henry Sidney 
Wasbrough. 
Richard M. Hayman. 
George Cornish 
Glasson. 


James Gillet. 
Jacob Strickland. 


Robert Mullett 
Evans. 

Joseph Grazebrook. 

Alfred Bleeck. 

Joseph Grazebrook. 

William Morgan. 

Thomas Charles 
Cornish. 


George P. Whittall. 
Jarvis Holland Ash. 


John Harding. 
Thomas Fuidge. 
Henry R. Fargus. 
Richard Fuidge. 
Charles Hassell. 
Thomas Canning. 
William Fuidge. 
Henry Dayrell. 
Daniel Burges, jnr. 
George Gibbs. 


John Marsh Jones. 


James Harris. 


1852. 
1853. 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867-8. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


MASTERS. 
Daniel Burges, jnr. 
Henry Sidney 

Wasbrough. 


George Cornish Glasson. 


Francis Savage. 
Charles Hassell. 
Richard M. Hayman. 
Richard Fuidge. 
William Butcher. 
Frederick Fargus. 
Thomas Pike. 
James C. Wall. 
Joseph Almond. 
Frederick James. 
Robert G. Barnes. 
Mervyn K. King. 
Richard C. Cripps. 
James A. Gardner. 
William Lemon. 
George Nichols. 
James Austin Ware. 
Charles W. Paul. 


Frederick J. Fargus. 
George de Lisle Bush. 
John Morgan. 

T. Watkins Baker. 
George Pearson. 
Samuel Lang. 
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WARDENS. 


William Butcher. 
Richard Hathaway. 


G. B. Glasson. 
Frederick Fargus. 
Thomas Pike. 


Philip D. Alexander. 


William Fripp, jnr. 
James C. Wall. 
Charles Wintle. 
John Frost. 
E. W. Perrin. 
Frederick James. 
Robert G. Barnes. 
Mervyn King. 
Richard Cripps. 
James A. Gardner. 
William Lemon. 
George Nichols. 
J. Austin Ware. 
Charles W. Paul. 
Frederick John 
Fargus 


George de Lisle Bush. 


John Morgan. 

T. Watkins Baker. 
George Pearson. 
Samuel Lang. 
Charles O. Harvey. 


Charles Stopford. 
Henry A. Clark. 


Samuel Butcher. 
Thomas Drummond. 
J. G. Heaven. 
Francis F. Fox. 
John Gunning. 
Joseph Graham Gay. 
David Poole. 
Charles J. Vining. 
Charles F. Kemball. 
John Glasson. 
Frederick Lucas. 
William Beloe. 
Francis F. Fox. 
William Lemon. 
William Lyne Fear. 
J. Austin Ware. 
Charles W. Paul. 
Donald McArthur. 
George de Lisle 
Bush. 
John Morgan. 
T. Watkins Baker. 
George Pearson. 
Samuel Lang. 
Charles O. Harvey. 
John Abraham. 
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1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
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MASTERS. 
Charles O. Harvey. 


John Abraham. 


Arthur J. W. Bennett. 


W. Arthur Jones. 


Frederick Fox 
Cartwright. 
J. H. Goodenough 
Taylor. 
James Fuller Eberle. 
William Henderson. 
Alfred B. James. 
Charles R. Hancock. 
Frank W. Wills. 
Arthur V. James. 
C. W. Cope Proctor. 
John Day Miller. 
John Nichols. 
Michael B. Castle. 
Allan McArthur. 
William Proctor. 
Gerald Lysaght. 
J. Bates Dester. 
H. Vincent Barnard. 
Edward Harvey. 
Arthur Wallis Paul. 


WARDENS. 
John Abraham. 


Arthur J. W. 
Bennett. 
W. Arthur Jones. 


Frederick Fox 
Cartwright. 

J. H. Goodenough 
Taylor. 

J. Fuller Eberle. 


William Henderson. 
Alfred B. James. 


Charles R. Hancock. 


Frank W. Wills. 
Arthur V. James. 


C. W. Cope-Proctor. © 


John Day Miller. 
John Nichols. 
Michael B. Castle. 
Allan McArthur. 
William Proctor. 
Gerald Lysaght. 
John Bates Dester. 


H. Vincent Barnard. 


Edward Harvey. 
Arthur Wallis Paul. 
E Herbert Stock. 


Arthur J. W. 
Bennett. 
W. Arthur Jones. 


Frederick Fox 
Cartwright. 

J. H. Goodenough 
Taylor. 

J. Fuller Eberle. 


William Henderson. 


Alfred B. James. 
C. W. Cope-Proctor. 
Frank W. Wills. 
Arthur V. James. 
C. W. Cope-Proctor. 
John Day Miller. 
John Nichols. 
Michael B. Castle. 
Allan McArthur. 
William Proctor. 
Gerald Lysaght. 
John Bates Dester. 
H. Vincent Barnard. 
Edward Harvey. 
Arthur Wallis Paul. 
E. Herbert Stock. 
Charles Edward 
Barry. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906, 
1907. 
1908. 


1909. 
IQIO. 
I9II. 
I9I2. 


1913. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 


MASTERS. 
Edward Herbert Stock. 


Charles Edward Barry. 
Henry Louis Vaughan. 
John Worth. 


George Cornish Glasson. 
Clare Smith. 


Henry Holden 
Townsend. 
John Curtis. 


Lionel Goodenough 
Taylor. 
Harry Graeme Vassall. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
John George Dennehy. 


Valentine A. Hillman. 
George Fuller Eberle. 
Samuel Arthur Shirley. 
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WARDENS. 


Charles Edward 
Barry. 


Henry L. Vaughan. 


John Worth. 


George C. Glasson. 


Clare Smith. 


H. Holden 
Townsend. 
John Curtis. 


L. Goodenough 
Taylor. 
Harry G. Vassall. 


John G. Dennehy. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Valentine A. 
Hillman. 
George F. Eberle. 
S. Arthur Shirley. 

Frank O. Wills. 


Henry L. Vaughan. 


Herbert Peck. 

George G. Glasson. 

Clare Smith. 

H. Holden 
Townsend. 

John Curtis. 


L. Goodenough 
Taylor. 
Harry G. Vassall. 


John G. Dennehy. 


Valentine A. 


Hillman. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

George Fuller 
Eberle. 

S. Arthur Shirley. 

Frank O. Wills. 

J. A. Arrowsmith- 

Brown. 
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1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 


1929. 


HISTORY OF 


MASTERS. 
Frank Oliver Wills. 


James A. Arrowsmith- 
Brown. 

William Leonard Olive. 

Frank Lorymer Riseley. 

Ernest J. Taylor. 


Francis N. Cowlin. 


ST. STEPHEN’S RINGERS 
WarDENS. 
J. A. Arrowsmith- W. Leonard Olive. 
Brown. 


W. Leonard Olive. Frank L. Riseley. 


Frank L. Riseley. Ernest J. Taylor. 
Ernest J. Taylor. Francis N. Cowlin. 
Francis N. Cowlin. Capt. Ernest 
Mardon, R.N.V.R. 
Capt. Ernest Mardon. J. H. H. Perks. 
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li.—Che Ordinances 


The Ordinances underwritten were now Transcribed from 
the Ordinances dated 1810 which were Transcribed from the 
Ordinances dated 1747 which were Transcribed from the 
Ordinances dated in 1693 which were Transcribed from the 
Ordinances dated in 1657 and they were Transcribed from the 
Ordinances dated in 1620. 

It is agreed and determined that everyone that is or shall be 
of the Company or Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers shall keep all 
Articles and Decrees that are or shall be specified in this Ordinary 
concerning the good government and Peaceable Society of the said 
Company and that none shall be of the said Society but those that 
shall be of Honest Peaceable and Good Conversation and such that 
shall be at all time and times ready to defend whatsoever shall be 
alleged against the said Company as well in regard to any Challenge 
as of any other Wrong or Injury that shall be offered and done by 
anyone of what estate or Condition soever he be so that we may not 
only stop the mouths of those that would or shall exasperate them- 
selves against us. But also gain credit and Reputation by our 
Musical Exercise that others of our rich neighbours hearing these 
loud Cymbals with their ears may by the Sweet Harmony thereof 
be enlarged in their hearts to pull one string to make it more sweet 
and for these and other like causes We have procured this 
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Ordinary and do confine and oblige ourselves to these Articles 
following. 

Imprimis. For the choosing of every Master you shall put 
three honest men into the Election and he that hath most voices to 
pass on his side shall be Master of the Company of Ringers for the 
year ensuing. 

2—Item. For the choosing of Wardens you shall put four 
honest men into the Election and those two of the four that have 
most voices shall be Wardens of the said Company for the year 
ensuing. 

3—Item. You shall have four Quarter days every year (that 
is to say), the first, St. Stephen the Martyr; the second, the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the third, St. John the Baptist; 
and the fourth, St. Michael the Archangel. 

4—Item. Upon every one of the said Quarter Days everyone 
that is a Freeman of the said Company shall pay to the Master for 
the time being for his quarteridge one penny, and if he doth or 
shall deny or neglect to pay the same he shall pay for such his 
offence threepence one penny thereof to the Sexton and the other 
two pence to the Company. 

5—lItem. Every Master for the time being shall settle up his 
account on the seventeenth day of November all Quarteridges 
and fines as he shall receive in his year and if he shall deny or 
neglect he shall pay for his offence the sum of twenty shillings to 
the Company of his own proper money. 

6—Item. Every Master shall be chosen on Michaelmas Day 
between five and eight of the clock in the morning. If the Master 


COPY OF THE ORDINANCES, DATED 1693. 
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shall neglect to send the Wardens to warn the Company so by that 
means the day be deferred he shall pay for his offence the sum of 
six shillings to the Company. 

“eae 7—Item. There shall none be made free of the said Company 
unless he give the Company a Breakfast or pay the sum of three 
shillings and fourpence in money. 

8—Item. If the Master for the time being shall send to the 
Wardens to warn the Company and if they neglect the same shall 
pay for their offence fourpence apiece one penny thereof to the 
Sexton and the other threepence to the Company. 

g—Item. If the Master for the time being shall neglect or 
forget to warn the Company once within every fourteen days for to 
ring a Bissit sett peale he shall pay for his offence one shilling to 
be divided among the Company. 

10—Item. If the Master for the time being shall send to the 
Sexton concerning a peale that shall be rung either at night or in 
the morning or at any other time that the Master shall please to 
ring if he shall deny or neglect to come at the every hour that the 
Master doth appoint him he shall pay for his offence twopence to be 
divided among the Company. 

11—Item. Everyone that is made free of the said Company 
shall pay to the Sexton fourpence for his fee. 

12—Item. If any one of the said Company after the time that 
he shall come into the Church to ring shall curse or swear or make 
any noise or disturbance either in scoffing or unseemly jesting that 
the party so offending shall pay for his offence three pence to be 


divided as aforesaid, 
L 
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13—Item. If any of the said Company after the time that he 
shall come into the Church to ring shall be so saucy as to take a rope 
to ring before the Master for the time being and the eldest of the 
said Company who have been Masters shall be settled where they 
please to ring the party so offending shall pay for such his offence 
twopence one penny thereof to the Sexton and the other penny to 
the Company. 

14—Item. If any of the said Company shall miss to strike his 
Bell at the second sway in the rising of a peale he shall for his 
offence pay one penny to the Company. 

15—Item. If any of the said Company shall speak or make 
any manner of noise when the Bells do ring so that the ringers or 
any of them by that means may make a fault the party so offending 
shall pay for his offence threepence to be divided among the Com- 
pany. 
16—Item. If any of the said Company shall take a rope out 

of a fellow’s hand when the bells do ring well and do make a fault 
to fly off or come too near he shall pay for his offence one penny to 
the Company. 

17—Item. If any of the said Company do or shall after they 
have come together quarrell or misuse any of the said Company 
before they do depart the party so offending shall pay for his 
offence sixpence to the use of the said Company. 

18—Item. It is agreed that everyone that shall be chosen 
Master of the said Company shall spend of his own proper money 
the sum of two shillings towards a breakfast and the rest of the 
Company to pay the rest of the reckoning. 
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19—Item. It is agreed that the persons who shall be chosen 
Wardens shall give unto the Master for the time being a pint of 
Wine apiece. 

20—Item. If any of the said Company shall be chosen 
‘Master and he shall refuse the same contrary to our Ordinary he 
shall pay unto the Company three shillings and fourpence. 

21—Item. If any one of the said Company shall be chosen a 
Warden and shall refuse the same he shall pay unto the said 
Company one shilling and sixpence. 

22—Item. If any of the said Company shall be so rude as to 
run into the Belfrey before he do kneel down and pray as every 
Christian ought to do he shall pay for the first offence sixpence and 
for the second he shall be cast out of the Company. 

23—Item. If any one of the said Company shall deny to pay 
any fine or fines that shall be imposed on him by the Master or 
Company and shall prerempterely stand and contend in the same 
he shall for his offence pay the sum of two shillings or else to be 
utterly excluded for ever without Bail or Mainprize. 

24—Item. It is agreed that yearly there shall be a peale rung 
upon the eighth day of October in remembrance of Mr. William 
Eyton deceased who gave a legacy of Four Pounds unto the said 
Company and if any shall refuse to assist to ring the same peal 
warning being given by the Master he shall pay fourpence and if 
the Master and Wardens for the time being shall fail to give warning 
they shall for their neglect pay one shilling apiece to the said 
Company (who deceased in the year 1656). 

[Items 25 and 26, couched in the same terms, relate to the 
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knells of George Witherly and William Nicholls. Then follow 
entries relating to the remaining knells, a complete list of which is 
given separately. The parchment from which these Ordinances 
was copied is dated “ 1872 ” in an oval medallion decorated with a 
star. This, with eight carefully drawn bells, forms the ornamental 
heading similar to the one used on the earliest existing copy— 
1693. In a bracket at the top left-hand corner are engrossed the 
names—William Lemon, Master, George Nicholls, Austin Ware, 
Wardens. We have transcribed the Ordinances from this last, 
instead of the first copy, for the sake of the modernised spelling. | 


SoM ANA wm 
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Ii.—fist of Knells 


William Eyton 

George Witherley 

William Nicholls 

Isaac Elton ... = cas 

Samuel Wyatt i reds 

George Escott, Master 175 

John Maddick, Master 1789 : 

Richard Robinson, Master 1835 . 

F, J. Fargus, Master 1875 

J. Austin Ware, Master 1873 

Arthur V. James, Master 1892 

George Nichols, Master 1872 

Charles W. Paul, Master 1874 

Richard Cripps, Master 1889 

Joseph Almond, Master 1864 

F. F. Cartwright, Master 1885 

J. H. Goodenough Taylor, Master 
1886 oe Bab a ss 

C. R. Hancock, Master 1890 

William Proctor, Master 1898 

Alfred Wallis Paul, Master 1903... 
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Died Oct. 8th, 1656. 
Died Nov. 22nd, 1665. 
Died Oct. 20th, 1708. 
Died Nov. 22nd, 1714. 
Died June 8th, 1724. 
Died April 25th, 1779. 
Died Feb. 16th, 1795. . 
Died Oct. 17th, 1878. 
Died May, 1885. 
Died Jan. 21st, 1889. 
Died Aug. 14th, 1894. 
Died Feb., 1896. 
Died Jan. 1st, 1897. 
Died July 25th, 1899. 
Died Jan. 4th, 1906. 


‘Died Apr. 1oth, 1906. 


Died Sept. 26th, 1907. 
Died Jan., 1911. 

Died April, 1911. 
Died Aug., 1912. 


L* 
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IV.—Che Golden Days of Good Queen Bess 
I. 
To my Muse give attention, and deem it not a mystery, 
If we jumble together Music, Poetry, and History, 
The times for to display in the days of good Queen Bess, Sir, 
Whose name and Royal memory posterity may bless, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days of good Queen Bess! 
Merry be the memory of good Queen Bess! 
Il. 
Then we laugh’d at the bugbears of Dons and their Armadas, 
With their gunpowder puffs and most blustering bravadoes; 
For we know how to manage both the musket and bow, Sir, 
And could bring down a Spaniard just as easy as a crow, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
III. 
Then our streets were unpav’d, and our houses were all thatched, Sir, 
Our windows were all laticed, and our doors were only latch’d, Sir, 
Yet so few were the folks who would plunder or would rob, Sir, 
That the hangman was starving for want of a job, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
IV. 
Then our Ladies with large ruffs tied round about their necks fast, 
Would gobble up a pound of beef steaks so fat for breakfast; 
While a snugly quill’d up coif their sweet noddles just did fit, Sir, 
And truss’d they were up tight as rabbits for the spit, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
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V. 
Then jerkins of doublets, and yellow worsted hose, Sir, 
With a huge pair of whiskers, form’d the dress of all our beaux, Sir, 
Strong beer they did prefer to claret, port, or hock, Sir, 
And no poultry they priz’d like the wing of an ox, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
VI. 
Good neighbourhood then was as plenty too as beef, Sir, 
And the poor from the rich never wanted kind relief, Sir, 
While merry went the mill clack, the shuttle, and the plough, Sir, 
And honest men could live by the sweat of their brow, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
VII. 
Then folks every Sunday went twice at least to Church, Sir, 
And never left the Parson or his Sermon in the lurch, Sir; 
For they judged that the Sabbath was for people to be good in, Sir, 
And thought it Sabbath-breaking if they dined without a pudding, 
Sir. Oh! the golden days, &c. 
VIII. 
Then foot-ball and wrestling, and pitching of the bar, Sir, 
Were preferr’d to a flute, a fiddle, or guitar, Sir, 
And for jaunting, and junketting, the favourite regale, Sir, 
Was a walk to Mother Day’s,* there to feast on cakes and ale, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
* In Earl’s Mead, perhaps—or to the Blackmoor’s Head, or to the Ostrich, on 
Durdham Down—or to the Blackbirds, or Bell, at Stapleton, or Rennison’s, beyond 


Peacock Field. Historians have not been so particular under this head as might 
have been wished, considering the importance of the subject. 
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To greet a Royal visit paid to Bristol’s loyal town, Sir, 
St. Stephen’s sons, with cheerful peal, their various cares did drown, 
Sir, 
When good Queen Bess a Code of Laws to give did condescend, Sir, 
Which in her Royal #elle-ship’s name we'll manfully defend, Sir. 
Oh! the wholesome ringing-laws, &c. 


X. 
Bristol maids, aye, and widows, too, by Royal decree, Sir, 


From that time made their spouses of this ancient city free, Sir, 
With privilege beside, which they all inherit still, Sir, 
Of hanging out their smikets white to dry on Brandon-hill, Sir. 
Oh! the golden days, &c. 
Sores 


Then our great men were good, and our good men were great, Sir, 
And the Props of the Nation were the Pillars of the State, Sir, 
For the Sovereign and the Subject both one interest supported, 
And our powerful alliance by all Powers then was courted. 

Oh! the golden days, &c. 


XII. 
Thus renowned they liv’d all the days of their lives, Sir, 


Bright examples of glory to those who survive, Sir; 

May we, their descendants, pursue the same good way, Sir, 

And Victoria, like Queen Bess, have her golden days, Sir; 

And may a longer reign of glory and success 

Make her name eclipse the fame of good Queen Bess. 
Oh! the golden days of good Queen Bess! 
Merry be the memory of good Queen Bess! 
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The Aristol Gazette contained the following letter, dated 
Wednesday, November 18th, 1829 :— 

In the song commemorating the great qualities of good 
Queen Bess which you and other Ringers sing at your anni- 
versary one of the verses runs thus: “ Walk to Mother Day’s, 
there to feast on cakes and ale, Sir.’ Much doubt has been 
expressed where Mother Day’s was, and though it is of no 
great consequence, yet as every illustration of an ancient 
custom is somewhat amusing, I beg to say that on examining 
this day a rental of Ancient Deed of 31 Charles II. Easter 
Term I saw a description of a Public House called Mother 
Day’s, which is described to be situated near the River Froom, 
and which from subsequent deeds I have no doubt to have 
been situate nearly opposite the House at present called Earl’s 
Mead House, a little beyond the Rope Walk. 

A So.iciror AND BroTHER RINGER. 
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V.—Che Bells 


St. Stephen’s belfry contains a peal of ten bells; of these, 
eight were cast by Abel Rudhall, of Gloucester, 1759, and two 
were added in 1906 by Messrs. Llewellins & James, Ltd., of 
Bristol. Their size, notes and weights are appended. 


No. Diameter. Note. Weight. 
ewt. qrs. Ibs. 

I.  25%% inches ... G sharp... = 4 013 

SS.) = F sharp ree Se 

<<. ) = E = = 52 3 

4.308 S, =~ D ... Approx. 5 3 0 

SS = C sharp... do. 6-2-0 

See * = B = = Sete ae SSS. 

SSeS ‘ss ab A Te do. 800 

8. 38 i a Gsharp __... do. 535 

Gas = = F sharp... do. 14 0 0 

10. 482 ,, = E ES do. 20 0 0 


They bear the following inscriptions :— 
No. 1. A. B. James,  18g0. 
C. R. Hancock, 1891. 
Llewellins and James, 
Bristol. 
No.2; -E. 4. Stoek,. =- 19085. 
C. E. Barry, —_ 1906. 
Llewellins and James, 
Bristol. 


AMATHA AHL 


eb a ee ee 
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No. 3. God preserve our Church and State. 

No. 4. Peace and Good Neighbourhood. 

No. 5. Success to the British Armies. 

No. 6. May the Trade of the City Increase. 

No. 7. Prosperity to this Parish. 

No. 8. We were all cast at Gloucester by Abell Rudhall. 


1759. 
No. 9. Worthington Brice 
Valentine Watkins 
Churchwardens, 1759. 
Tenor. I to the Church the living call and to the grave 
do summonse all. . 


In addition there is a Sanctus or Scaring or Sancte bell, which 
originally was rung when the Tersanctus was said to prepare the 
people for the elevation of the Host. To-day this bell is utilised 
by the clock for striking the hours. Its note is E, rather sharp, 
and its diameter is 244 inches. It bears an inscription in ancient 
Gothic capitals, the letters with the cross all equi-distant :— 


+SCHEPE TREORAPRONOSBIS 


which means “St. Peter pray for us.” It seems rather strange that 
the Sanctus bell in St. Peter’s is uninscribed while that at St. 
Stephen’s is dedicated to St. Peter. The idea that they were 
exchanged at some time is hardly feasible. 

Abel Rudhall, who cast the ring of 1759, was a son of 
Abraham, and, like all the members of this celebrated Gloucester 
family, was a good Church and State man. The tenor motto, “I 
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to the church the living call and to the grave do summon all,” was 
the inscription the Rudhalls, in nearly every case, put on their 
tenor bells, that bell being the one generally used at funerals. 
Before the Rudhalls cast this ring there seems to have been a peal 
of five and the Sanctus. 


Cut in the stone of the eastern wall of the bell chamber is 
Wituiam x Wape AP 24 1655. 


This probably is the name of a ringer when the old set of bells 
occupied the loft. 


There is a board in the belfry chamber containing a record of 
a peal of 5040 grandsire triples rung April r9th, 1836, in two hours 
and 52 minutes. At the same time a broad sheet was published to 
the following effect :— 


The Company of St. Stephen’s Ringers, desirous to 
bequeath some memento of their labours which may excite 
posterity to emulate them in the science of Ringing, cause this 
inscription to be printed to record an excellent Peal of grand- 
sire triples rung on the eight bells of the Church by the persons 
whose names are inserted here. 


CHANGE RINGING 


On Tuesday, April 19, 1836, was rung by the ringers of 
this church a true and complete peal of Grandsire Triples 
consisting of five thousand and forty changes. The bells were 
well struck and brought round in two hours and 52 minutes, 
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being the first peal ever rung on these bells. The Ringers 
were stationed as follows :— 


Treble William Smith. 5 James Boucher. 
2 James Mawditt. 6 Joseph Millard. 
3 William Chillcott. 7 Abraham Davis. 
4 Thomas Harmer. Tenor William Coope. 
William Murch. 

Conductor: William Smith. 


Rev. C. Buck, Rector. Mr. S. G. Clements, 
Mr. G. P. Whittall, 
Churchwardens. 


Che Church and Parish of 
St. Stephen the Martyr, Bristol 


AN APPRECIATION 


Mr. Joseph Littleton, who came of Cornish stock, was closely 
associated with the parish of St. Stephen’s during his residence in 
Bristol. A partner with the late Alderman Henry Anstey in the 
firm of Anstey, Littleton & Co., chartered accountants, whose offices 
were in St. Stephen’s Street, he became a member of the Vestry 
and later churchwarden. While holding the latter office he had 
occasion to examine the mass of documents relating to the church 
and the properties attached to it which had accumulated through 
a long course of years. This suggested to him the idea of writing 
a history of the church. He entered upon the task with character- 
istic energy and had just completed it when he died suddenly on 
April 16th, 1918. Mr. Littleton, in addition to being a Town 
Councillor, held high rank in Masonry. Among the numerous 
offices he held was that of Joint Keeper of the Provincial Archives, 
and in collaboration with Mr. Cecil Powell compiled “ The History 
of Freemasonry in Bristol.” In every way he was well qualified 
to tell us in a concise form all that is known of St. Stephen’s 
Church. His narrative is now published in conjunction with the 
History of the Antient Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers, in recog- 
nition of his love for the Church he served so faithfully and of 
which he was so loyal a son. 
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The Church and Parish of St. Stephen 
the Martyr, Bristol 


By Tue Late JoserH LitrLeTon 


HE present Church of St. Stephen, with its beautiful and 

stately tower, has for upwards of four and a half centuries 

been one of the greatest ornaments in this “ City of Churches.” 
Descriptions of the fabric can be found in every local guide book 
which has been written since its completion, from the Itinerary of 
William of Worcester (Botoner) down to the latest hand-book; 
but as to its history, the information generally available is very 
scanty. I cannot claim to be an authority, but, in obedience to the 
commands of the respected Treasurer of the Antient Guild (Ald. 
J. Fuller Eberle), I wish to endeavour to give my Brother Ringers 
some of the information I have collected concerning the Church and 
Parish of St. Stephen during the fourteen years I have been a 
member of the Vestry. 

The parish of St. Stephen was formed, and the first church 
erected during the latter half of the thirteenth century. We do not 
know the exact date of the foundation, but we can fix it with a fair 
approximation of accuracy. 


Barrett says St. Stephen’s is mentioned in a manuscript 
167 
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“entituled Liber Tapationum Beneficiorum in Anglia, now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, taken roth year of Edward ist, 1291,” 
when it was rated at 7 marks, a sum which compares favourably with 
the amounts at which other Bristol churches were assessed. There 
is therefore conclusive evidence of the erection of the church before 
the end of the 13th century, while the boundaries of the parish show 
that it must have been formed and the church erected after the course 
of the River Froom was altered in 1247. 

The Froom, or at any rate a branch of it, flowed through what 
is now St. Stephen Street and Baldwin Street, close to the Town 
Wall, emptying itself into the Avon below St. Nicholas Steps. 
About 1240 the burgesses determined to improve the port by 
cutting a “ trench ” through the Marsh of St. Augustine from a point 
on the Froom opposite the end of Small Street to the Avon by 
Canon’s Marsh. The necessary land was purchased from the Abbey 
of St. Augustine in 1240. The work was completed, and the Froom 
turned into its present channel in 1247, when the old bed was filled 
in, and the land, which was very marshy, was made available for 
building, the total cost to the town being £5,000. The money was 
well spent, for the old port, which was where Bridge Street now 
stands, had been found unsatisfactory, and consequently from the 
time when the trench was opened most of the larger ships were 
brought to the new quay, and the rich merchants began to build their 
warehouses and dwellings in Marsh Street and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The exact boundaries of the land purchased from the Abbey of 
St. Augustine cannot be ascertained from the grant, which is given 
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in Barrett’s History and Seyer’s Afemoirs. I suggest that this land 
constitutes the parish of St. Stephen. 

A part of the land lying between the Avon and the “ trench,” 
said to have been called the Chanters Close, had been settled at a 
much earlier date. The natural course of the Froom was through 
the Marsh, and Seyer’s suggestion that the branch which flowed into 
the Avon at St. Nicholas Steps was cut to create a ditch along the 
whole front of the town wall is probably correct. Harding, Matthews 
(at whose school Henry II. was educated) and others, had built 
houses on the south side of Baldwin Street, and, as Seyer says, it is 
not probable they would have done this “if it had been wholly open 
to the country unprotected by wall or river.’ I do not think the 
suggestion that the Lawe-ditch, which ran into the Avon near the 
burying-ground between Baldwin Street and King Street, was the 
old course of the Froom. The grant from the Abbey was of all the 
land lying directly east of the boundary ditch of their arable land 
until you came to the margin of the Froom. If the Froom had run 
due east to the Avon, and the whole of the Marsh from a line drawn 
midway between Baldwin Street and King Street had then belonged 
to the Abbey, the land must have been described as bounded on 
the east by the Avon, and not by the Froom, which would then 
have been the northern boundary of the greater portion. If we 
assume that the Froom followed an almost direct course through 
the Marsh, joining the Avon opposite the present entrance to 
Bathurst Basin, then the wording of the grant is quite clear, and 
the eastern boundary of the parish follows the original course of 


the Froom very closely. 
M* 
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OvuTsIDE THE NoRMAN WALL 


Starting from the Quay Head, by the Stone Bridge, the boundary 
joined the old town wall at the end of St. Stephen Street. It must 
be remembered that the whole of the parish was outside the first wall. 
Proceeding up St. Stephen Street, we take in the houses on the east 
side (which abut on the old wall), until we come to the offices of the 
Times and Mirror. Here there must have been a small tower in the 
wall projecting into the river, for a portion of the office is included 
in the parish of St. Leonard. This tower, afterwards the site of the 
Vicarage, was probably intended to strengthen the defence of St. 
Leonard’s Gate, which stood at the end of the street and also pro- 
jected beyond the line of the wall. About 18 feet of the Clare Street 
end of the building now occupied by the Royal Insurance Company, 
which stands on a part of the site of the old gate, is also attached to 
St. Leonard’s. Crossing the top of Clare Street we go down the 
other portion of St. Stephen Street, still skirting the old wall. We 
do not touch any of the houses on the left of the street, but pass 
through the offices of the Western Daily Press, cutting off the 
projecting corner. From thence we proceed in a south-westerly 
direction, skirting the site of Harding’s great house, to a point south 
of Baldwin Street and some feet from Marsh Street; there we 
turn to the east, and then curving slightly to the west enter King 
Street through the wing of the old City Library. Leaving King 
Street by King William Avenue we cross Queen Square in a straight 
line to a point on the quay wall in the Grove, about 50 feet east of 
Grove Avenue. This would be a very natural course for the river 
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to follow, and bearing in mind that all the ground between that line 
and the Avon forms part of the much older parishes of St. Nicholas 
and St. Leonard, that the land obtained from the Abbey was bounded 
on the east by the Froom, and the probability that when the new 
parish was formed the whole of the then extra-parochial land was 
included in its boundaries, it is reasonable to conclude that the land 
acquired by the town in 1240 constitutes the parish of St. Stephen. 

The waters of the Floating Harbour form the parish boundary 
from the Grove to the Stone Bridge, although the portion above the 
old Drawbridge has now been arched over and covered by Colston 
Avenue. 

In addition to its land area, St. Stephen’s also claims jurisdiction 
over the whole of the waters of the Port of Bristol, extending to 
Walton Bay and the Flat and Steep Holms. The parish registers 
contain many entries “ Found drowned,” and the Churchwardens’ 
accounts show frequent entries of the receipt from the Surveyor of 
Customs of moieties of contraband goods seized on various ships, 
ranging in value from a keg of butter to one hundred and eight 
barrels of beef. When the boys on the old training ship Formidable, 
long anchored off Portishead, were about to be removed to their 
new school, the jurisdiction of St. Stephen’s was recognised, and 
on their last Sunday aboard the old ship the Commander invited the 
Rector (Rev. E. J. Houghton), accompanied by the Churchwardens 
(J. Littleton and H. L. Vaughan) to visit them, hold the morning 
service, and say farewell to officers and boys before they were 
removed from the parish to the neighbouring shore. 

Although the whole of the newly-formed parish lay without the 
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wall, the settled portion was not left unprotected for any great length 
of time. The valuable contents of the warehouses and dwellings of 
the rich merchants who had settled in close proximity to the new 
“Key ” could not be left at the mercy of the Welsh pirates who 
sometimes ventured up the Avon, or of the neighbouring barons who 
frequently threatened the peace of the town. A second or outer 
wall was soon built, and we may be sure it was completed before 
the local rebellion of 1312 to 1316. The site of this wall is shown 
on the large ordnance maps, and from the corner of St. Stephen 
Street to Thunderbolt Street the line of the wall is fairly well marked 
by the fronts of the present buildings. Starting from the junction 
with the old wall, near St. Giles’ Gate, it enclosed a large open space 
at the Quay Head, and turning there it ran in nearly a straight line 
to the old front of the houses on the north side of Thunderbolt 
Street, at the end of the Broad Quay, where it turned at a right angle 
and was continued to the Avon on the Back. King Street was 
outside the wall, which ran in the rear of the houses on the city 
side of that street. 

There were two gates, one at the bottom of Marsh Street, and 
the other at the bottom of Back Street (now widened and renamed 
Queen Charlotte Street). |The Marsh Gate was protected by 
flanking towers, and the defence of the wall was further 
strengthened by a tower at the boundary of the parish in King 
Street, one at the angle of the wall at the foot of the Quay, and 
another about midway between that point and the head of the Broad 
Quay. The site of this tower is now marked by Tower Court. 
Before the end of the 14th century the shipping was still further 
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protected by the erection of two forts, or towers, on the Quay. 
Viell’s Great Tower, said to have been thirty yards in circumference, 
was situate on the first angle of the Quay, in a line with the present 
junction of Clare Street and Baldwin Street, about midway between 
the buildings and the water. Burton’s Tower, which was less than 
half the size of Viell’s Tower, stood at the foot of the Quay; a little 
in front of the present buildings at the corner of the Narrow and 
Broad Quays; it guarded the Quay and the Marsh Gate from the 
attack of those landing in the Marsh. 

The clearance of the houses surrounding the church and the 
construction of Clare Street in 1774, and the cutting of a wide street 
from the old Baldwin Street to the Quay in 1881 made such great 
changes in the arrangement of the streets and the appearance of the 
parish that it is only by comparing the description given by William 
of Worcester with the old maps and plans that we are able to locate 
some of the places which are from time to time mentioned in our 
records. 

Prior to its removal in 1770, St. Leonard’s Gate, with the church 
built on it, closed the bottom of Corn Street. There was neither 
street nor lane running in a direct line from Corn Street to the Quay, 
but the gateway, which extended across the ends of Baldwin Street 
and Pylle Street, gave access to both. 


In THE Footsteps or WILLIAM BoTONER OF WORCESTER 


Let us follow the footsteps of the old chronicler,! and enter the 


parish from Corn Street. Turning to the right, through a dark 
1 William Botoner (of Wyrcestre). 
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archway in St. Leonard’s Gate, we come to Pylle Street, afterwards 
called Fisher Lane, and now known as St. Stephen Street : “ which 
goeth streyt north by the old custom house to the kay.” At the 
end of Pylle Street, which was much narrower than the present St. 
Stephen Street, there was a large triangular space between the inner 
and outer walls; here stood an important centre of the parochial life 
of that day, the Key Conduit, described as “a fayre tour of 
freestone.” The water for this conduit, which is now drawn from 
two cocks at the corner of the Tontine Warehouses, is brought 
from the Boiling Well, beyond Hook’s Mills, at Ashley Hill. 
Returning through Pylle Street, we should have seen that there were 
two paths through the churchyard, both starting from the Church 
Stile; one passing close under the south wall of the church, the other 
skirting the east and north walls. Both paths were continued to the 
west end of the church, whence a lane ran, under a portion of John 
Shipward’s house, to a postern in the outer town wall, known as 
Leycester Door. Above the Church Stile was “a large and a long 
way called Marsh Strete.” Marsh Street, or Skadpull Street, was 
for several centuries the main street of the parish, and one of the 
principal streets in the town. Commencing in Pylle Street, close 
to the present Church Path, it ran with a slight curve to the point 
where it now joins Clare Street, and from thence followed its 
present course to its termination at the Marsh Gate. The land 
outside the wall, where Queen Square and Prince Street now stand, 
was not built on until a much later date; the Marsh, as the whole of 
the district was then called, was an open space. Returning through 
Marsh Street, we should pass several narrow lanes, and turning to 
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the right enter Baldwin Street through Glastonbury Court, and 
proceeding up the portion, now called St. Stephen Street, to St. 
Leonard’s Gate, we complete our survey of the parish as it was in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. 

As I have already shown, the church must have been founded 
betwen 1247 and 1291. We cannot say whether it was built by the 
parishioners, or by some pious founder, or by the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury; or whether the statement of the old chronicler—that the church 
was built at the joint cost of the Abbey and the parishioners— 
referred to in the original edifice or to the extensive re-building in 
the 15th century, which had been completed a few years prior to his 
visit. All we kvow is that it was attached to Glastonbury Abbey, 
and described as a cell appertaining thereto, i.e., the patronage was 
vested in the Abbot. The property in Glastonbury Court, which 
at the Reformation consisted of five houses, was probably held as an 
endowment for the maintenance of the services; while an acknow- 
ledgment of two marks and a pound of cummin was paid to the 
Abbey every year, under a deed dated May 8th, 1315. The con- 
nection between St. Stephen’s and Glastonbury continued until the 
dissolution of the monasteries, when the patronage passed to the 
Crown, in whom it is still vested. 

Our information as to the church and its services prior to the 
rebuilding, about 1470, is chiefly obtained from the records of 
benefactions. (Wadley’s “ Notes or Abstracts of the Wills con- 
tained in ‘ The Great Orphan Book and Book of Wills,’ ” has been 
very helpful. Dr. Cuthbert Atchley’s paper, “Some Inventories 
of the Parish Church of St. Stephen, Bristol ” (Transactions of the 
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St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, Vol. VI.) gives information as to 
the founders of some of the chantries. ‘“ The Little Red Book of 
Bristol” also contains several references to St. Stephen’s). 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY CHANTRIES 


The benefactions during this period were numerous and very 
considerable in value, ranging from a few shillings to an endowment 
for two chantry priests, and the erection of altars and oratory chapels 
within the church. The earliest of which we have any record is the 
legacy to the Rector, Walter de Mynte, in 1304. 

The first chantry was founded by Thomas Belcher, or Belecher. 
Dr. Atchley, quoting from the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1327-1330 
and 1338-1340, says: 

“Thomas Belecher and Christina his wife obtained a 
licence on 20th October, 1329, to aliene in mortmain three 
messuages in Bristol, for founding a chauntry of one chaplain 
at St. Stephen’s, Bristol, to celebrate daily, for their souls, 
those of their ancestors, and others. On 28th May, 1339, an 
exemplification of the letters patent granting the licence 
above mentioned, was made out.” 

When the various chantries were seized by the King in 1547, 
Belcher’s Chantry was returned as worth six pounds per annum. 

In 1334 Richard le White obtained permission from 
Edward 3rd to assign certain properties for the maintenance of two 
priests. A copy of the writ Inquisition ad quod damnum, issued at 
Folkynham on the third day of May, in the eighth year of the reign 
of Edward 3rd, and the return of the King’s Escheator and jury, 
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dated Bristol, September roth, in the same year, are in the Braiken- 
ridge collection. By this writ John de Peyto was directed to enquire 
whether Richard le White could without damage to the King’s 
Majesty assign two messuages together with twenty-six shillings and 
eightpence of rent out of a messuage in the suburbs for the support 
of two chaplains to say mass daily in the parish church of St. Stephen 
for his health whilst living and for the health of his soul after death, 
and also for the souls of his father and mother, and for all the 
faithful departed? The Escheator and his jury found that the 
messuages were held under the King on payment of one penny 
annually on the feast of St. Michael, that they were worth 44 13s. 4d. 
the year, and that Richard le White held other tenements worth 46 
per year on the same tenure, and therefore sufficient for the dis- 
charge of all dues and services, so the King would not be injured 
by the proposed gift to the church. Richard le White pushed the 
matter with vigour, the licence was issued on September 20th, and 
when the Composition of the Chantry was enrolled in “ The Little 
Red Book” on the following feast of St. Katherine the Virgin 
(November 25th) the two chaplains, William le Sariaunt and 
Thomas Magor, had already been appointed. At some date prior to 
this, the founder had built, in the church, a chapel to the honour of 
St. Katherine, and his chantries were attached thereto. 

From the “ Little Red Book ” we learn that the chantries were 
founded to the honour of God the Omnipotent and Glorious, the 
Virgin Mary, Saint Stephen the Martyr, Saint Katherine the Virgin, 
and all the saints. The two chaplains were to say mass daily, in 

1“ The Little Red Book of Bristol,’’ ed. Bickley, I., pp. 186, et seq. 
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the chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Katherine, which the 
founder had built in St. Stephen’s; and they were directed to pray 
for the repose of the souls of the founder, his father and mother, and 
John de Vise, and also for the Mayor and Commonalty of Bristol, 
and the brothers and sisters of the fraternity of Kalendars. The 
property which was assigned as an endowment for the chantries, con- 
sisted of a messuage situated in “ Baldwynnes strete in the suburb 
of Bristol,’ with land extending to St. Stephen’s Marsh. Also 
the messuage in St. Stephen’s Marsh, which “ Walter, former 
Rector of the said church of Stephen held from me.” A rent-charge 
of twenty-six shillings and eightpence, secured on premises on the 
Quay recently built by William the Roper, and a moiety of a 
messuage on the Quay adjoining the house of Walter le White. 
The patronage was vested in the Prior and fraternity of the 
Kalendars; on a vacancy occurring they were to nominate a suitable 
priest, and present him to the Mayor for the time being who would 
make the appointment. The composition was enrolled on 
November 25th, 1334, and witnessed by Roger Turile, Mayor; 
Robert Greene and Robert de Wryngton, Bailiffs of Bristol; and 
many others. When suppressed in 1547, these chantries were 
returned as being of the value of 47 13s. 4d. a year. 

The next chantry was founded by Thomas le White, parson of 
Cold Ashton, who obtained a licence on September 12th, 1346, to 
found a chantry for one chaplain who should celebrate daily in the 
Church of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, for the blessing of God on himself. 
and his mother Isabel; for the good of their souls when dead, and for 
the souls of his father and his other ancestors. The endowment 
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was a messuage in the suburbs, and thirteen shillings and fourpence 
rent-charge. I do not know whether Thomas was related to Richard 
le White, but his chantry was attached to the latter’s chapel of 
St. Katherine. In 1547 it was valued at 43 a year. 


BLANKET Famity BENEFACTIONS 


In 1371 Edmund Blanket obtained the royal licence to found a 
chantry in St. Stephen’s. The Blankets were manufacturers of 
woollen cloths and accumulated considerable wealth. There is a 
tradition that they were the first to make blankets, but whether this 
is true or not it is certain they were amongst the first to set up looms 
after the revival of the art of cloth weaving in England, about 1331, 
and the names of Edmund and Thomas Blanket appear in the list of 
merchants who were summoned to Westminster in June, 1356, to 
advise the King on certain matters concerning the interests of the 
realm. Edmund subsequently represented the town in Parliament, 
and, dying about 1380, was buried in the Lady Chapel at 
St. Stephen. 

The composition of this chantry was entered in “ The Little 
Red Book” on September 20th, 1389. From this record we learn 
that Edmund Blanket had obtained from Edward III. a licence, 
dated February 13%? to grant to the Rector and Proctors of 
St. Stephen two messuages, eight shops, and a garden for the main- 
tenance of a priest and other pious and charitable purposes. The 
property, which was assigned to Master John Wyke, the Rector, 
and Richard Hoker and John Hore, the custodians of the fabric of 
the said church (churchwardens) for this purpose, consisted of a 
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messuage in Marsh Street in the suburbs of Bristol, then in the 
occupation of Ralph Hope; and another messuage in Marsh Street, 
at the corner of Love Lane; four shops and a garden in Marsh 
Street, two shops in Wynchestrete (Wine Street), one in Fissher 
Lane, and one on the Quay, then occupied by Ralph Blanket. A 
chaplain was to be appointed to say mass daily, in a certain oratory 
below (slightly to the west of) the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the church of St. Stephen, close to where the body of 
Edmund Blanket was interred; for the soul of the said Edmund 
Blanket, and Alice his wife; also for the souls of Thomas Blanket, 
Richard Blanket and his wife Alice, and Henry Vyell; also for the 
welfare of Margaret, the founder’s widow, while living and for her 
soul after her death; for the Mayor and Commonalty of Bristol, and 
for the souls of all the faithful departed. The chantry was to be 
known as “ Edmund Blanket’s.” 

On a vacancy occurring in the chaplaincy, the Mayor of 
Bristol and the Rector of St. Stephen for the time being were to 
appoint a successor within a month. The Rector and Church- 
wardens were to see that the chaplain conducted the prescribed daily 
services in a proper manner, and the chaplain was further required 
to appear before the Mayor annually and swear on the Gospels to 
carry out his duties faithfully. If any chaplain became of ill-fame, 
or was convicted of crimes against the Canon Law, or if he did not 
observe the ordinances for the government of the chantry, the Mayor 
and Rector were to remove him from his office and appoint a suitable 
priest in his stead. His stipend was fixed at nine marks (46). Pro- 
vision was also made for the performance of a solemn Requiem 
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Mass on the Vigil of the Assumption, when the Rector and Wardens 
were to provide twenty priests, each of whom was to receive four- 
pence while the celebrant was to receive sixpence, the clerk 
twopence, and twopence was to be paid to a crier for giving notice 
to the townsmen of the anniversary service. If the Rector or 
Wardens were present at this service they were to receive a shilling 
each. Eight wax tapers were to be properly arranged, and every- 
thing suitable for such a solemn service was to be provided by the 
Wardens. They were also to see that candles were lit near Blanket’s 
tomb at all festivals throughout the year, and were to provide 
missals, a chalice, bread, wine, vestments and everything needful 
for the celebration of daily mass. Further, on the day of the obit, 
they were to distribute amongst the poor bread to the value of ten 
shillings, five shillings in good (i.e., not clipped) money was to be 
given to the blind and lame poor lying in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, five shillings to the poor in Temple Street, and five 
shillings to the inmates of Burton’s almshouse in Long Row. 

The fine altar tomb in a recess in the north wall is generally 
referred to as “ the Blanket tomb.” There is nothing which enables 
us to say, with any certainty, to whom it should be ascribed, but 
everything points to Edmund Blanket. The clothing of the recum- 
bent male figure is that of the higher classes in the latter part of the 
14th century, the time of his death, and the directions as to lighting 
his tomb at church festivals shows that it was an erection of some 
importance. Many of the wills of this period contain instructions 
for the testator’s burial in St. Stephen’s, but Edmund Blankets is 


the only case in which we find special mention of a tomb. The two 
N 
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effigies are on different slabs, and it has been suggested that the 
female figure was added at a slightly later date, as the head-dress 
is like that worn at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Blanket’s 
widow, Margaret (his second wife) was living in 1389, when the 
composition of the chantry was enrolled in “ The Little Red Book,” 
and it would not be unreasonable to suppose that she expressed a 
wish to be buried in the same tomb as her late husband, and that her 
effigy was then added, the sculptor representing her as dressed in 
the habit of the day. 


BLANKET Toms DISCOVERED 


The Bristol Mirror of Saturday, May 11th, 1844, gives a full 
account of the discovery of the tomb a few days earlier. The oak 
panelling, which covered the walls to the height of six feet, and had 
been erected when the old pews were put into the church in 1630, 
was being removed to allow of the fixing of more modern pews. 
Behind this panelling, and entirely concealed by it, the workmen 
found three arched recesses in the wall of the north aisle. | While 
the two easternmost were found to be empty and plain, that at the 
western end of the aisle was enriched with half trefoils and bosses 
of leaves, and contained a finely-carved altar tomb with recumbent 
figures of a man and woman. The foliated arch, forming an ogee 
canopy, had been originally enriched with crockets terminating with 
a finial, but these details had been destroyed and the effigies 
damaged. The floor of the church was formerly nearly two feet 
lower than its present level, but on the removal of a sufficient area 
of the paving they were able to see that the tomb itself was elaborately 
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carved with small statues under crocketted canopies, the spaces above 
being occupied by heraldic shields, which were, unfortunately, 
undecipherable. The fact that the left elbow of the female figure 
was actually embedded in the wall of the church led those who 
inspected it to form the opinion that the tomb had been removed 
from some other part of the church. If it is Blanket’s tomb we know 
that it originally stood close to the Lady Chapel, and was perhaps 
moved to its present position when the church was rebuilt-—about a 
century after his death. 

The discovery excited considerable interest amongst local 
archeologists, and the Bristol and West of England Architectural 
Society undertook the restoration, the pews and paving were not 
replaced, and the tomb was protected by a light railing. 

The male figure is bareheaded, and has a short curled 
moustache, it is habited in a cote-hardie or tight-fitting doublet, 
buttoned down the front and reaching to the thighs, and tight-fitting 
hose; there is no sword but an embossed girdle encircles the waist. 
The female figure is dressed in a close-fitting gown with a long, full 
skirt, and fastened to the shoulders is a long mantle; the head-dress 
is square in form with a fall behind. The head of each figure rests 
upon a cushion; a lion couchant supports the feet of the male, and a 
dog that of the female. 

Later in the month, May, 1844, on removing the panelling in 
the south aisle, it was found that there were arched recesses in that 
wall also, but these had been built up. A small opening was made 
in one of them, but from the shallowness of the recess it was con- 
cluded they were all destitute of any monument, and none of them 
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were examined. Fortunately the workmen experienced a difficulty 
in fastening the new pews firmly in position, and it became necessary 
to remove some of the stones blocking the recess. On this being 
done it was found to contain the recumbent effigy of a man, six feet 
two inches long, dressed in a long gown reaching to the feet with up- 
right collar and full sleeves, the head was bare, and the beard short 
and peaked. The arch was ornamented in a similar style to that in 
the north wall, but the recess was only 18 inches deep, and the right 
elbow was embedded in the outer wall. The edge of the slab on 
which the figure rested showed traces of an inscription which ran all 
round, thus proving that it was not originally intended to place it 
in a recess. The only part decipherable was the Christian name 
Walter. Walter Jedistille, who died in 1385, left directions for his 
burial in the parish church of St. Stephen, to which he gave twenty 
pounds to buy vestments, in addition to small legacies to the rector, 
chaplain and clerk. He is the only person named Walter that can 
be traced as having left directions for burial in St. Stephen’s about 
this period; it is therefore assumed that it is his monument which 
now lies in the eastern recess in the north wall, to which it was 
removed in 1844 because the church authorities did not wish to have 
the recess in the south wall kept open. There is no record of the 
other recesses having been examined. 

In addition to the perpetual chantries founded by Thomas 
Belcher, Richard White, Thomas White, and Edmund Blanket, 
there were numerous bequests to the church for the upkeep of the 
fabric, the maintenance of the services, and the relief of the poor. 
Some of the parishioners who were not sufficiently wealthy, or 


16th February, 29 Henry VI (1450). Grant 
by Walter Fulbroke to John Shipward, mer- 


chant, of a house or ‘* vacant place of land ” 


in Baldewynstrete abutting on the land of St. 
Stephen’s Church and the wall of St. 
Leonard’s Church. By special request, John 
Burton, the mayor, has caused his seal of 
office to be affixed in addition to the seal of 
the said Walter. 
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devout, to found a perpetual chantry, left funds for the support of 
priests for varying periods. John Bord, by his will made in 1382, 
gave directions for his burial in St. Stephen’s and for the mainten- 
ance of a chaplain there to celebrate “ pro anima” for three or four 
years. In 1406 Richard Paans left forty marks for the maintenance 
of “honest chaplains ” to celebrate within the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary within the Church of St. Stephen. In 1426 Thomas 
Bewflour left twenty-four pounds for a fit chaplain to celebrate for 
the good of his soul; and in 1436 John Leycestre, a merchant, who, 
according to Barrett, served the office of Mayor in 1424 and again 
in 1430, charged his estate with the provision of a chaplain for twenty 
years. Leycestre lived close to the western entrance of the church, 
in the house afterwards occupied by John Shipward, which stood 
at the spot where St. Stephen’s now joins the Quay. The postern in 
the town-wall, which was reached by an archway under the house, 
was known for years afterwards as Leycestre’s door. He expressed 
a wish to be buried in the Lady Chapel, under the image of St. 
George, and left legacies to the Rector, the parish clerk, the 
suffragan, and to each of the chaplains attached to the church, subject 
to their attending the masses of requiem and other mortuary 
solemnities daily for four weeks next after his decease; and in 
addition to the provision of a chaplain for twenty years, he left the 
sum of ten shillings a year for keeping his obit. 


Tue REcToR AND 20 CHAPLAINS 


The ecclesiastical staff of the church was fairly numerous. 


Besides the Rector there was a parish chaplain, the priests of the 
N* 
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perpetual chantries, a parish clerk, and a suffragan. In addition to 
the permanent staff of the church there were generally one or two 
priests of temporary chantries, and no doubt many of the wealthy 
parishioners kept domestic chaplains; all these would join in the 
services on great festivals, or on such occasions as the celebration of 
Blanket’s obit (when the Rector was to be attended by twenty 
chaplains), or at important funerals when a fee was given to every 
chaplain of the parish who attended. 

The fraternity of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
mentioned in the will of John Bord, in 1382, as attached to the 
Church of St. Stephen, but we have no further particulars of this 
Society. It was probably a guild which ensured suitable funeral 
rites and masses for its deceased members, and possibly a certain 
amount of assistance to those who fell into distressed circumstances. 

The directions given by John Wyke in 1393 may be taken as a 
fair sample of the practice of the period. After bequests to the 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, and the fabric of the church, he directed 
that certain sums should be paid to John Mordiford, parish chaplain 
of that church, to the clerk there for bell-tolling, and to the suffragan 
for the cross, 

“to each chaplain coming to the obsequies on the day of my 

burial, namely, to placebo, dirige and mass, and to every 

chaplain in Bristol celebrating immediately after my decease.” 

Many legacies were conditioned on the Churchwardens con- 
senting to the interment of the testator’s body within the church. 
Thus Thomas Chapeleyn, in 1388, left six shillings and eightpence 
towards glazing one of the windows, on condition that the proctors 
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consented to his being buried within the western entrance; and he 
left a similar sum to the Rector on condition that the four torches 
used on the day of his burial should serve at the four altars of the 
church on the following Corpus Christi day. About forty years 
later John Guy left thirty-three shillings and fourpence to the church 
for his burial, and six shillings and eightpence to the Rector if he 
allowed the executors full liberty to arrange the tapers and torches 
which were to be burned around the body. 

Gifts to the fabric were fairly frequent, and in 1395 William 
Braci left some money for making bells. These gifts were generally 
in money, but sometimes they were in goods, as, for instance, the 
pipe of wine given by John Bord in 1385, and the quarter of woad 
left by Thomas Rogers in 1465. The pipe of wine was valued at a 
hundred shillings, but the value of the woad is not given. 

Vestments, or money for their purchase, were often given, and 
sometimes missals, but the only relic bequeathed to the church 
during this period was “ a ring carrying with it a stone from the pillar 
to which our Lord Jesus Christ was bound,” which was “ to be laid 
up with the reliques in that church for ever.” This ring, which was 
the gift of John Vyell, a friend of Canynges, and Mayor in 1388, 
has long since disappeared, but there is a tradition that the broken 
silver reliquary still preserved amongst the church plate originally 
contained it. 

From the Itinerary of William of Worcester, and the informa- 
tion contained in the various wills, we are able to say that before the 
restoration of the church, about 1470, there was no tower, and 
probably neither the porch nor south entrance. About the same size 
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as at present, the church contained four altars, viz., the high altar; 
that of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Lady Chapel; the Holy 
Trinity in the north aisle; and the altar of St. Katherine the Virgin, 
in the chapel dedicated to that saint in the south aisle, not far from 
the Lady Chapel. It is doubtful whether the old church contained a 
Rood-loft before the restoration: there are no references thereto 
prior to 1487 when Peter Dreuz left forty shillings to the fabric for 
the Rood-loft. 


SHIPWARD’s BEAUTIFUL TOWER 


When we remember the nature of the site on which the church 
was built, a swampy marsh immediately adjoining the old course of 
the Froom, we are not at all surprised that within two centuries of 
its erection it had to be largely, if not entirely, rebuilt. William of 
Worcester tells us that when the workmen were digging for the 
foundations of a house between St. Leonard’s Gate and the Church 
Stile they had to go down 47 feet before they reached firm ground, 
and that at the bottom of the excavation they found a bale of cloth 
and a large squared log which had sunk through the oozy mire. Of 
course the ground in the old course of the river was the worst, and it 
improved rapidly as they got farther to the west, so while the 
foundations of the comparatively light east wall of the church are 
40 feet below the surface, those of the tower, which is so much 
heavier, are only carried down 31 feet. The expense of rebuilding 
the church is said to have been borne jointly by the parishioners and 
the Abbey of Glastonbury; but the tower was erected at the sole cost 
of Master John Shipward, who also gave the great east window. 
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The body of the church is go feet long and 56 feet in breadth. 
The centre aisle is lofty, with a fine roof and clerestory windows. 
The north aisle is much shorter than the others but the north wall of 
the church is for the last 30 feet built at an angle, so that instead of 
the north aisle having a square end it narrows to a sharp point in 
the west. The height of the roof and the Gothic arches dividing the 
aisles convey an idea of lightness of construction, and this is the idea 
given to observers by the beautiful slender tower which was Master 
Shipward’s gift to his parish church some four and a half centuries 
ago. The tower, which is built in four stages, is 12 feet from east 
to west, and 14 feet from north to south; it is 130 feet from the 
ground level to the roof, and is crowned by light open battlements 
and pinnacles which rise another 35 feet; the total height from the 
ground to the top of the north-western pinnacle being 168 feet. 

The south porch is a very fine example of the mason’s art, and 
although the exterior is now so damaged by the decay of the stone- 
work that nearly all its ornamentation has disappeared, the interior 
is in a comparatively well preserved condition, and the beautiful stone 
tracery of the roof is practically perfect. The old chronicler, who 
saw it within a few years of its completion, has given us a full 
description, couched in the technical language of his day, and 
members of the ancient craft will probably be interested in his state- 
ment that it was the work of “ Benet le free-mason.” It may also 
interest them to know that one of the latest instances on record of 
the use of the description “ freemason ” in its operative sense is also 
in connection with St. Stephen’s and occurs in the Vestry minutes 
of February 28th, 1731, when some restorations were about to be 
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undertaken, and it was resolved “that Mr. Esau Osborne be 
appointed a Freemason to be employed therein.” 

The Master John Shipward, at whose cost the tower was built, 
was one of the most important citizens of his day. A wealthy 
merchant, whose house stood on the site now occupied by the Ton- 
tine Warehouses, he was the second of his family to fill the highest 
office in the city. His father, also called John, was Mayor in 1444 
and 1453, and he himself, besides serving as Mayor in 1463 and 
again in 1469, represented Bristol in the Parliaments of 1460. 


Tue BattLte or Nisley GREEN 


In addition to his civic activities, Shipward appears to have been 
a strong supporter of the Lancastrian party, and was one of the eight 
men who were expressly named as not included in the amnesty 
granted by Edward IV. on May 22nd, 1471.1 He however obtained, 
probably by purchase, a pardon in the following September. It was 
probably party feeling, as well as his great friendship for Philip 
Meade, who had been his colleague in the two Parliaments of 1460, 
which induced him to support Lord Berkeley in the last feudal 
battle fought in England, that of Nibley Green, on March 2oth, 
1470. 

Smythe, in his History of Berkeley, gives full particulars of the 
family dispute which led up to what Sir Nigel Loring would have 
described as “a small bickering.” On the death of Thomas, Lord 
Berkeley, in 1417, a lawsuit arose between his three grand-daughters 
and their husbands on the one side, and his nephew, and heir, James, 

1 “Little Red Book,”’ II., 31. 
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Lord Berkeley, on the other. The Law Courts then did not move 
with any greater expedition than they do now, and the quarrel and 
lawsuit were inherited by the heirs of the respective parties, and 
William, Lord Berkeley, carried it on with great animosity against 
the Viscount Lisle, his principal opponent. Lord Lisle, a young 
man of 22, possessed the manor of Wotton-under-Edge, which had 
formerly belonged to the Berkeleys, and he was residing there in 
1470 when a plot in which he was concerned was discovered, and 
probably despairing of obtaining a decision from the Courts, he sent 
to Lord Berkeley in the afternoon of March t1oth, 14% a 
challenge to meet him in combat with the greatest force he could 
bring into the field. This challenge, and Lord Berkeley’s reply, 
accepting it and fixing the meeting for nine o’clock the following 
morning at Nibley Green, are given in extenso in Smythe’s History. 
There must have been some hard riding that night, for it is said men 
were drawn to the fight from no less than ten counties. Lord 
Berkeley came on the field supported by about a thousand men, 
raised from the Forest of Dean and the neighbourhoods of Berkeley, 
Thornbury and Bristol. Lord Berkeley’s brother, Maurice, had 
married the daughter of Philip Meade, Mayor of Bristol, in 1461, 
and sent to him for assistance. Probably neither Meade nor Ship- 
ward were actually present at the battle; there appears to be no doubt 
that they raised a strong body of men in Bristol who were in all 
probability placed under the command of Meade’s son-in-law, 
Maurice Berkeley. The old historian says :— 
“ Maurice, out of brotherly love to him and his honour, 
upon that short warning of one night at most, stole from his 
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yonge wife and tender sonne (the hope at that time of both 

their posterities) and met him with a faire bond of men.” 

Lord Lisle’s followers were not so numerous. The Berkeley 
forces lay in the outskirts of Michaelwood Chase, from which they 
sallied out when they saw Lord Lisle and his followers descending 
the hill from Nibley Church. The two forces met at Fowleshard, 
and the battle opened with a shower of arrows from the Berkeley 
archers. Lord Lisle, having his beaver up, was killed by the first 
discharge; an arrow shot by one of the Dean foresters pierced his 
left temple, and as a consequence his men soon broke and fled. 
Smythe says the archer who shot Lord Lisle was named Black Will, 
but Leland says his name was James Hiatt; but as James Hiet is 
described as “ esquire” in Lady Lisle’s appeal, Leland must have 
been misinformed for the bow was not a squire’s weapon. 

Lord Berkeley marched to Wotton where he rifled the manor 
house of all the written evidence and documents he could find 
belonging to that estate. Lord Lisle’s widow and family lost no 
time in appealing to Edward IV. for redress; but Edward was 
unable to give any immediate assistance, for on the day following 
the fight at Nibley Green he had proclaimed the Duke of Clarence 
and the Earl of Warwick (the King-maker), who were then in arms, 
as traitors and rebels, and on the 26th he sent a commission to 
Lord Berkeley directing him to deal with the rebels in the County 
of Gloucester. However, Lady Lisle’s family—she was a daughter 
of the Earl of Pembroke—was so powerful that in the following 
month writs were sent to several counties directing strict enquiry 
into the matter. One of these writs was sent to Bristol, which is, 
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and was then, an independent county, and was of course directed 
to the Mayor. So John Shipward, as Mayor of Bristol, had the 
unpleasant duty of inquiring into the actions of himself and his 
friend Philip Meade in connection with the charge made against 
them of having raised armed forces to fight against Lord Lisle. 
This might be considered an awkward position for any man, and 
we could hardly have blamed Shipward if he had raised difficulties 
and tried to delay the proceedings. But this was not Shipward’s 
way. He recognised at once that certain duties were laid upon 
him as Mayor of Bristol, and he acted with great promptitude. 
Smythe tells us how the Mayor, on 

“the second day of May next after, examyned twenty severall 

persons upon oath, upon suspition conveyed against them, to 

have sent armed men in manner of warre to the ayde of this 

Lord William Berkeley against the Lord Lisle; all which 

examynates acquite them of that scandall and imputation, 

sayth the Maiors testimoniall yet extant under the seale of that 

citty. Howbeit, I have seen other notes and memorialls of a 

stronger dye, that assure me that many came both from that 

city, procured by Maurice and them, and out of the Forest 
of Deane.” 

Having satisfied himself that both he and his friend Meade 
were innocent of such a crime, Shipward had no more trouble over 
this matter, although possibly the influence of the Lisle family may 
have been partly responsible for his exclusion from the amnesty 
granted by Edward after the battle of Tewkesbury in the following 
year. 


Wa 
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SHIPWARD’S BURIAL AND BEQUESTS 


Shipward died about four or five years after Nibley Green. 
His will is dated December 14th, 1473, and was proved at Lambeth 
on January 1st, 1476.1 He wished to be buried by the side of his 
wife Katharine in the chancel of St. Stephen’s, before the high 
altar. He left full instructions for his funeral, which was to be 
celebrated in a manner suitable to his leading position in the city. 
Twenty-four torches, each held by a poor man who was to receive 
for his service a gown of black frieze with a hood of white frieze 
and fourpence in money, and four large and four small tapers 
weighing ten pounds were*to stand burning day and night around 
the body until the funeral. The tapers were to be kept burning 
until the end of “the month’s mind,” and during that period two 
torches were to burn daily at the requiem mass. Two poor men 
were to receive their meat and drink and a penny a day each for 
holding the torches. Legacies were given “to each chaplain, clerk, 
and singing boy at the said church of St. Stephen and to all the 
curates, chaplains, and parish clerks of the town attending the 
mortuary offices”; and on the day of the funeral ten pounds was 
to be distributed in bedclothes among poor householders in the 
parish. 

To the church he gave two missals, a chalice of silver gilt, and 
six pair of vestments; “on condition that the testator’s priests sing- 
ing in the said church shall have and use the said vestments at the 
high altar on every needful occasion to the praise of God without 


contradiction of the Rector or Procurators.” 
1 Wadley’s Abstracts, p. 158. 
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He charged his property with the maintenance of two chaplains 
for twenty-five years, and after that one chaplain in perpetuity, to 
celebrate daily at the high altar of St. Stephen’s for the good of 
his soul and the souls of his parents. The priests were to say, 
distinctly and openly, before the high altar, the offices for the dead 
according to the use of Sarum; and every Friday they were to say 
mass in honour of the blessed name of Jesus, unless some feast or 
other lawful occasion prevented them. They were also to be 
present at matins, mass and vespers each day, properly surpliced, 
and sing same with the other priests. Their stipend was fixed at 
nine marks each; and two shillings a year was allowed for bread, 
wine and wax. A solemn requiem mass was to be celebrated every 
year on August 3rd, and the exequies on the previous day. At the 
requiem the Rector was to be attended by nineteen chaplains, and 
the clerks of the church. He was to be paid fourpence for singing 
and celebrating, and two shillings for lights in the church at the 
time of the exequies and mass. The other priests were to receive 
fourpence each, and the clerks twopence, while each of the pro- 
curators (churchwardens) received a shilling, and one hundred poor 
people dwelling in the parish were to receive a penny apiece. The 
Mayor, Sheriff and Recorder were to satisfy themselves that the 
anniversary was properly kept, and to ensure their attendance at 
the ceremony suitable remuneration was provided. If they were 
present at the mass and made their offerings the Mayor was to 
receive six shillings and eightpence, and the Sheriff and Recorder 
three shillings and fourpence each. The Bailiffs, Town Clerk, and 
Sword Bearer received a shilling apiece, and the attendants of the 
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Mayor, Sheriff and Bailiff fourpence each. The Crier was to receive 
fourpence, and twentypiece was allowed for tolling the bells. 

If Shipward’s son (John) or his heirs neglected these duties 
the property was to pass to the testator’s daughter Agnes, wife of 
Edmund Westcote, and her daughter, Isabel Norton, in equal 
shares on the same conditions. If they failed in the trust the 
property passed to the rector and wardens of St. Stephen, with 
remainder to the Mayor and Commonalty of Bristol. 

We do not know if the old church contained a rood loft, but 
there was one in the new building, as witness the legacy of Peter 
Dreuz in 1487, and indeed the door and steps leading thereto can 
still be seen in the north wall. Additional altars were also erected, 
either at the rebuilding or very soon after. In addition to the four 
altars, viz., the High, Trinity, Lady, and St. Katherine, which 
existed prior to 1470, there was in 1494 an altar dedicated to St. 
James, and in 1509 one dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 

St. Stephen’s was richly provided with plate and vestments, 
and in the great processions on Corpus Christi day the appearance 
of its clergy was in accord with the wealth of the parishioners. 


A Cuurcu INVENTORY 


In 1494 the Proctors, John Balle and Richard Vaghan, made 
an inventory of the church plate, ornaments, and vestments; and 
this inventory is still preserved with the Vestry records, although it 
had been lost sight of for more than a century before its discovery 
in 1905. In that year I wished to get certain particulars concerning 
the old rectory in Fisher Lane, and for this purpose commenced a 
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careful examination of the old deeds and papers which have for so 
many years reposed in the old muniment chest. In a panel at the 
bottom of the chest, between some Acts of Parliament of William 
III. and Anne, I found a limp parchment-covered book, which on 
examination proved to be “The boke of the Inventorye of the 
Churche of Seynt Stevyne of Bristowe and pertayning to the 
Chauntries thereof.” 

The Inventory of 1494 was divided into four sections, several 
pages being left at the end of each section so that future proctors 
might insert any additions to the plate or vestments under their 
proper headings. The first section is a list of the vestments, the 
second gives the altar cloths and banners, the third the church plate, 
and the fourth the goods belonging to the chantries. Many addi- 
tions and notes as to the condition of various articles were made 
during the following years. In 1527 Hugh Norrys and Thomas 
Dekyn, the churchwardens, made a list of the missals, vestments 
and plate in the hands of the chaplain attached to Richard White’s 
chantry, and in the following year Thomas Dekyn and Jeremy 
Grene, who were then wardens, made a similar list of the articles 
assigned to the priest of Edmund Blanket’s chantry. This Thomas 
Dekyn (or Deacon) was appointed, in 1540, to collect the church 
rents, and also those of Belcher’s and Blanket’s chantries. Soon 
after this appointment St. Stephen’s, in common with all the other 
English churches, lost all the endowments of the various chantries, 
and the bulk of its plate and rich vestments. The inventory pre- 
pared on the 14th and 15th of April, 1550, shows how little was 


left after the visit of the King’s Commissioners, and even this 
) 
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remnant appears to have been saved by the expedient of entrusting 
the plate to the safe custody of various members of the Vestry. 

The inventories show that at the beginning of the 16th century 
the church was possessed of about a thousand ounces of plate. Of 
this quantity only 154 ounces of silver plate were accounted for to 
the King, and a slightly larger quantity was given to the Corporation 
of Bristol to assist in the purchase of the Gaunts Hospital and its 
endowments from the King’s Commissioners. What became of the 
remainder? Did the Commissioners convert it to their own use, 
or did the members of the Vestry sell it for the benefit of St. 
Stephen’s or Bristol before the arrival of the Commissioners? The 
members of the Vestry were shrewd business men, and no doubt 
had ample warning of the pending seizure. They would naturally 
prefer that the value of the plate should go to benefit local objects 
(as witness their assistance in the purchase of Gaunts Hospital) 
rather than help to enrich the King’s favourites. 

Dr. Atchley has given a full and careful account of this book 
and its contents in his paper, “Some Inventories of the Parish 
Church of St. Stephen, Bristol,” which appeared in the Transactions 
of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. vi., pp. 161-184, but 
the information is sufficiently interesting to justify the inclusion of 
the inventories in this history. I shall, however, follow the same 
course as I did when first making them public, and slightly 
modernise the spelling and expand the contractions. 

Here aftyr folowthe the Inventre of the goods that is 
longynge unto the Churche of Seynt Stevyns of Bristowe made 
by John Ball and Richard Vaghan Beynge proctors and the 
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foresaid Richard Vaghan made this Boke Writtynge and alle 

and gave this Boke unto ye foresaid Churche of Seynt Stevyns 

in ye yere of our Lord God mecclxxxxiiij in ye month of 

Jeuly. 

Imprimis a Cope of green cloth of tissue. 

Item more a Cope of white cloth of gold of damask. Master 
Sheppards gift. 

Item more 2 Copes of white damask with aiglets of gold. 

Item more a Chasuble with 2 tunicles according to the suit, albs 
and stoles according to the same. 

Item more a Cope, a Chasuble, with 2 tunicles of green velvet, 
also velvet albs and stoles. Harry Maye’s gift. 

Item more a rope of blue cloth of gold imperial, with Chasuble, 
and 2 tunicles to the same suit, albs and stoles to the same. 

Item more a Cope of Red cloth of gold of Bawdkyne, a 
Chasuble, with 2 tunicles to the same suit, with the albs, 
and the stoles. 

Item more a Cope of fine Red cloth of gold of Red 
Bawdkyne, a Chasuble and 2 tunicles with albs and stoles, 
all things according. 

Item more a Cope, a Chasuble, with 2 tunicles of white cloth 
of gold of Bawdkyne, albs and stoles according. (In the 
margin is a note :—lacketh a stole.). 

Item more a Chasuble with albs and stoles of white damask 
with aiglets of gold. 

Item more a single pair of vestments of green bawdkyn. 

Item more a single pair of vestments of Red Bawdkyn. 
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Item more a single pair of vestments of Blue damask. 

Item more a single pair of vestments of Black vostelle. 

Item more a single pair of vestments of blue velvet that John 
Baily gave to be occupied at our Lady’s altar in St. 
Stephen’s Church. 

Item more a single pair of white Bawdkyne. 

Item more a Chasuble and 2 tunicles of black cloth of gold of 
bawdkyne, with albs and stoles according to the same. 
Item more 3 Broken Copes, a Chasuble, 2 tunicles of blue 

Bawdkne and 2 albs with stoles. 

Item a single pair of vestments of boystyan with alb and stoles 
according to the same. 

Item more a chasuble with 2 tunicles of cloth of gold 
Emperyalle with a cope to the same without albs. 

Item more a Chasuble with 2 tunicles of cloth of gold 
Emperyalle without albs and stoles. 

Item more 2 tunicles of Bawdkyne with albs for children. 

Item more a little narrow frontal with a fringe. 


There is a note that in 1496, when John Poplay and Gilbert 
Coston were proctors, John Poplay had 6 albs and other apparel 
made at the expense of the church to complete the foregoing 
vestments. 

In the space left for additions we have the following entries :— 

Item a Cope of fine gold with clasps of silver, the gift of 

Master Richard Vaghan, with his Merchant Sign, and a 
coarse sheet for it, 
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Item there is 2 Copes of Red Cloth of tissue, of which Master 
John Vaghan gave one and the Parish the other, with 
Chasuble, 2 tunicles with apparel complete. 

Item a frontal of Black velvet with flowers of gold, the gift of 
Master John Vaghan. 


This completes the list of vestments. The next section gives 
the altar-cloths and banners. It is headed :— 

Here after followthe the Altar clothis that parteynithe to 
the High Altar of the Church of Seynt Stevyns of Bristowe. 
There were four sets of altar cloths, a blue, a red, a white, and 

a green pair; and corporas cases of the same colour. Also two 
coverlets of tapestry work for the high altar on high holy days; and 
a good supply of linen altar cloths. A fine sheet for the sepulchre, 
garnished with green silk. A garnish for the shrine, of black velvet 
powdered with flowers of gold, the gift of Master John Vaghan: 
and a kerchief of red Cyprus with knops of silver-gilt, the gift of 
Mistress Jenett Vaghan. There was a linen cloth, garnished with 
blue for the font, and a cloth of needlework for the desk. 

There were two silk banners for the Cross, the one blue and 
the other red; together with two staves, one of copper with peacocks 
feathers, and the other painted red with blossoms of gold powdered 
upon it. A green sarsenet banner with the image of St. Stephen, 
and blue sarsenet banner of the Trinity. Two silk streamers of 
St. George, two banners of the Passion, a painted banner of St. 
Stephen, and another of St. Paul. 

The detailed account of the church plate is probably the most 
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interesting feature of the inventory. The list of 1494 appears to 
have been regularly checked, and any damage carefully noted. 
There were numerous additions during the early years of the 16th 
century, and on the 17th of February 15% a fresh list of the 
chalices was made. This shows there were then 14 chalices 
belonging to the church, six of them with patens. 

Against the principal item in the 1494 list is a marginal note 
that it was sold for forty pounds (which is rather less than five 
shillings per ounce), but there is no information as to when it was 
sold, or for what purpose. 

The list is as follows :— 

Here-aftyr folowthe the weight of the Jewels of the 

Church of Seynt Stevyns of Bristowe. 

Imprimis a foot of a cross with an image of our Lady that the 
Sacrament is borne in on Corpus Christi day, with a 
Tabernacle and angels of silver enamelled and all gilt 
weighing cl. ounces. 

Item more Mary and John, weight xvi ounces, silver and gilt. 

There is a marginal note: These 2 parcels be sold for xl. 4. 

Item a cross silver gilt an enamelled weigheth Ixv. ounces. 

[These three articles were evidently parts of one great centre- 
piece, which was probably divided for greater convenience in storage, 
for there is a note: Total weight ccxxvii ounces. ] 

Item more a Triptych with a Cross wherein is a piece of the 
Holy Cross, silver, enamelled, and gilt, with a board of 
tree, and all weighing clxviii ounces. 

Item more a cup silver gilt with many curious stones upon it a 
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Cross with Mary and John all weighing xlvi ounces and 
a half. 

Item more a cup silver and all gilt with a cross that the Sacra- 
ment is in weighing xxiii ounces iii quarters with a cover of 
silk. 

Item a oil vat silver gilt weigheth xxxvii ounces. (The scribe 
of 1525 has added a note: lacking the top of one of the 
pinnacles.) 

Item a pyx silver gilt weight xx ounces. 

Item a spice dish gilded weighing xi ounces. 

Item 2 Censers of silver not gilded weighing Ixxv ounces. 

Item another spice dish weighing xi ounces. 

Item 2 other Cruets weighing x ounces iii quartes. 
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Burcess, F. C., Llanfoist, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

BURROW, FRANK, Napier Road, Redland, Bristol. 

BusH, GEORGE DE LISLE, Eastington Park, Stonehouse, Glos. 
BUTLER, THOMAS, Charnwood, Cotham Park, Bristol. 


CARTER, THOMAS M., M.D., O.B.E., 19, Westfield Park, Bristol. 
Cave, R. H. V., 40, Corn Street, Bristol. 
C. I, c/o J. Fuller Eberle, The Red Lodge, Bristol. 
CLARKE, C. CyRiL, Gatcombe Court, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 
CLIFFORD, SIDNEY, The Croft, Downs Park West, Bristol. 
COLE, THE REV. CANON R. T., 7, Great George Street, Bristol. 
CooksLEy, H. L., Abbey Park, Keynsham. 
CowLIn, F. N., Stratton Street, Bristol 
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DAVEY, T. RUDING, Wraxall Court, Somerset. 

DENING, C. F. W., R.W.A., R.I.B.A., Gaunt House, Orchard Street, Bristol. 
DENNEHY, J. G., 12, Royal Park, Clifton, Bristol. 

DESTER, J. BATES, 23, Clare Street, Bristol. 

Dun_op, IviE M., Avonhurst, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

DuNSCOMBE, E. J., 10, Tyndall’s Park Road, Bristol. 


EBERLE, A. B., Kingsholm, Elmsleigh Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
EBERLE, GEORGE F., 1, Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

EBERLE, J. FULLER, 110, Pembroke Road, Clifton Bristol. 
EBERLE, V. FULLER, Haycroft, Filton, Bristol. 

EvANS, HENLEY, 3, College Fields, Clifton, Bristol. 


ForpD, ROGER, Hartfield, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

FREEMAN, Dr. LUDFORD, The Guildhall, Bristol. 

FRIENDLY READING SOCIETY (founded 1799), George Nelson Pike, Hon. Sec., 
66, Woodstock Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Fripp, W. D., 111, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

FROST, WALTER, 10, Clare Street, Bristol. 

Fry, CLAUDE, Union Street, Bristol. 

Fry, CONRAD, 11, Upper Belgrave Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Fry, J. S., & Sons, Ltp., Union Street, Bristol. 


GUETERBOCK, P. S. J., Ivywell Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
GuNN, H. SOMMERVILLE, Henbury House, Henbury, Glos. 


HALLIWELL, S. E., 1, Hillside, Cotham Hill, Bristol. 

HARRIS, WALTER R., 7, Ashgrove Road, Redland, Bristol. 
HARVEY, Epwarb, Hill Court, Yatton, Somerset. 

HAWKINS, HERBERT W., 163, Redland Road, Bristol. 

HEDLEY, G. H., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

HILLMAN, V. A., Crossways, Brentry, Westbury-on-Trym. 
How., RALPH, Newlands, Church Hill Road, Tettenhall, Staffs. 
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JACKSON, S. Pim, Orchardlea, Saltford, nr. Bristol. 
Jone, H. W. Pripg, Ashton Court Bungalow, Abbots Leigh. 


KESSELL, E. E., 1, Elmdale Road, Tyndall's Park, Bristol. 
KING, MERVYN, 4, College Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


LAVINGTON, Dr. CyriL, 8, Upper Belgrave Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
LEIGHTON, WILFRID, 1, Kensington Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

LYNE, FREDERICK, 5, Perry Road, St. Michael’s, Bristol. 
LYSAGHT, GERALD S., Chapel Cleeve, Washford, Somerset. 


Marbov, ErnEst G., Sneyd Park House, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
MARDON, PatTRICK R., Sneyd Park House, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
MATTHEWS, H. Norton, 7, Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
McARTHUR, Mrs. ALLAN, Auburn House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Moore, FRANK, Knowle House, Knowle, Bristol. 


NICHOLAS, F. PETERS, Ferns Hill, Henbury, Bristol. 
NICHOLS, J., 76, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. 


OLIVE, W. LEONARD, Drinagh, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 


PERKS, J. H. H., 11, Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
POWELL, CECcIL, The Hermitage, Weston-super-Mare. 
PRITCHARD, JOHN E., 22, St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


REED, E. J., 37, Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK, 36, Corn Street, Bristol. 

RISELEY, A. H., Brackley, Weybridge, Surrey. 

RISELEY, FRANK L., 30, Clare Street, Bristol. 

Rosinson, Lt.-Co. P. G., The Manor, Queen Charlton, nr. Bristol. 
ROBINSON, W. J., 23, Victoria Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
ROSLYN, THE Rev. C. D., Caerhays Rectory, Goran R.S.O., Cornwall. 
Rupman, H. J. G., Failand Lodge, Guthrie Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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SCHOLASTIC TRADING Co., LtD., Bridge Street, Bristol. 

SHIRLEY, ARTHUR, Lower Furlong, Thurleston, S. Devon. 

SIMPSON, J. J., 51, Downs Park West, Bristol. 

SINCLAIR, R. J., Cleeve Court, nr. Bristol. 

SMITH, CLARE, Sundon House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

SMITH, PHILIP, 22, Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

SMITH, W. G. VERDON, Hill House, Long Ashton, nr. Bristol. 
STRATTON, G. L., Severn House, Henbury, nr. Bristol. 

STRONG, ALFRED, 26, Henleaze Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


TANNER, H. G., 11, The Avenue, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

TANNER, LAURENCE EpDGAR, Nailsea House, Nailsea, Somerset. 
TAYLOR, ERNEST J., Campfield, Abbots Leigh. 

TAYLOR, SIR L. GOODENOUGH, 19, Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
TAYLOR, W. J. P., 29, St. Oswald’s Road, Redland, Bristol. 
TOWERZEY, A. R., 1, Westlecot Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

TOWNSEND, H. H., Locarno, Sea Walls Road, Bristol. 

TREASURE, H. J., 2, Hyde Lodge Mansions, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
TUCKER, C. H., St. Stephen’s Street, Bristol. 


VAUGHAN, H. L., 1, Worcester Crescent, Clifton. 


WaLton, T. C. H., Frampton House, Compton Bishop, nr. Axbridge. 

Watson, E. J., D.Litt., F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S., Thorpe Lodge, Cotham 
Side, Bristol. 

WELLS, CHARLES, 138, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 

WILLIAMS, GILBERT, 39, Nicholas Street, Bristol. 

WILLs, CeciL M., Old Sneed Park, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

WILLS, SIR FRANK, 15, Berkeley Square, Bristol. 

WILLS, F. O., Glenavon, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

WiLLs, T. THORNTON, 19, Belgrave Road, Tyndall’s Park, Bristol. 

Wisk, W. H., Justices’ Court House, Bridewell Street, Bristol. 

WRIGHT, W., 15, Grove Park Avenue, Brislington, Bristol. 
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